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® Adjustable Grinding 
Plate 

® Hammers Adjustable 
to Overcome Wear 

® Larger Capacities 

e@ Lifetime Construc- 
tion 

@ 2” Top Liners, 1” 

Side Liners 

Easy to Work On— 

Hinged Cover 


The Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


800 St. Lovis Ave.—St. Louis 6, Mo. 


_OLDEST AND LARGEST BUILDERS OF HAMMERMILLS IN THE “WORLD 
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TAKES 4-INCH FEED 
OR SMALLER 


The Williams “NF” Hammer 
Crusher is the outstanding 
machine in its field for reduc- 
ing 4” rock to %”, %” or 
agricultural limestone. The 
fact that Williams has pio- 
neered the hammer mill and 
has been foremost in its de- 
velopments speaks for itself. 
No attempt has been made 
to build the “NF” cheap in 
first cost, instead special care 
has been given to dependabi- 
lity and final cost. 

The “NF” is built in a 
large range of sizes with 
capacities from 3 to 75 tons 
per hour, affording a size 
mill for any job. 

Sectional view of Williams 
“NF” type hammer mill, 
with heavy liners and grind- 
ing plate for limestone and 
other hard material. Particu- 
lar attention is directed to 
the grinding plate adjust- 
ment which assures uniform 
close contact of hammers and 
grinding plate at all times. 
Also note the metal trap 
which provides an outlet for 
the escape of tramp iron. 


Open view of the Williams “NF” mill showing heavy 
duty hammers, grinding plates, side liners and cover 
liners. Also shows easy accessibility to mill for 
repairs, etc. 
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A five million dollar program to produce elemental phosphorus, phosphoric 
acid and concentrated superphosphate is contemplated at an electric furnace 
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ding 

due. plant planned for Idaho. Pilot plant tests of the process are being conducted 

ot at TVA, Wilson Dam. 
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bem Prefabricated homes, which were supposed to revolutionize postwar build- 

self. ing, have not made much of'a dent so far and it seems doubtful that more than 

nade 50,000 units will be built this year. One of the reasons for slow progress is 

p in that the cost-saving advantages of volume purchasing and factory production 

abi. have not resulted in any appreciable price reduction as compared to conven- 
tional building. Diverse building codes and labor acceptance in different 

na cities have prohibited perfection of a completely packaged product with the 

with result that 60 per cent of the total cost of a home is added on by sub- 
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contractors’ charges at the site. 
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mill, Profits of U. S. industry in the June quarter were 84 per cent over the 




















poe’ level a year ago and profits for the first half year were the highest in 

 - history. However, the point above which companies can earn profits is climb- 
1 to -ing ever higher. : 
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and New construction put in place in July scored more than a seasonal pain of 
sre nearly nine per cent above June figures, according to the Department of Com- 
a merce, With @ value of $1,139,000,000. Total public construction in July rose 


eleven per cent and private residential construction advanced nine per cent. 
On the debit side, privately financed non-residential building increased less 
than normally with only a one per cent gain. 
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President Truman has signed a bill allowing completion of 100 slum clear- 
ance and low-cost housing projects in 75 cities. Previously, federal funds 
could not be used on housing projects where the construction cost exceeded 
$5000 per family or $1250 per room. Cities now may authorize completion of 
projects by paying the difference in construction costs over the former limit. 
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Requirements of the Selective Service Act probably can be satisfied if an 
employer offers a returned veteran a "like" job in another plant of the com- 
pany in a nearby location. 
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Flood control and river work of the U. S. Army Engineers secured the bulk 
of money for construction appropriated by Congress before adjournment. New 
construction money totalling $1,189,000,000 for federal agencies now has been 
made available during the fiscal year that began July 1. Of the total, over 
$246,000,000 has been appropriated for general flood contrédl work, in excess 
of $97,000,000 for harbor work and $194,600,000 is available for the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 
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Gasoline prices evidently are on the increase. Bills to increase 
State gasoline taxes have been introduced in the legislatures 0! 22 States and 

















ee the District of Columbia. The proposed increases range from 1/2 cent to 10 
cover cents in Washington and they are not all for road building purposes. The 
for State of South Carolina is ear-marking a proposed 1 cent increase for 


state schools. 
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Latest estimate of the Commerce Department has it that new construction 
during 1947 will total $12.2 billion but physical volume actually will be less 
than two-thirds of the 1927 building peak. Construction costs currently are 
levelling off at about 90 per cent above 1939 figures. 
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Freight car output in July was down instead of up as hoped. Steel short- 
ages could not be blamed this time for failure to increase car supply but, 
instead, it was a combination of floods, holidays and vacations. 
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In calculating overtime pay of workers under the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
@ company likely can disregard bonuses paid as additional compensation for 
services already rendered, according to a federal district court ruling. 
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A special message was sent Congress several weeks back by President Truman, 
asking an immediate start on a 10-year plan to control floods in the Missis- 
Sippi Basin. The President requested an appropriation of $250,000,000 immed- 


lately for a flood control and reclamation project that ultimately would 
cost $6,000,000,000. 
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An employer must consider payments made under a profit-sharing plan and 
commissions paid to employes for over-the-counter sales, in computation of 
overtime under the Fair Labor Standards Act. A federal court has ruled that 
such payments must be considered as part of the regular rate of pay. 
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A new deadline for filing patent applications, February 29, 1948, has 
been set for cases where patent applications were not filed due to war condi- 
tions. Purpose of the date extension is to preserve the rights of U. 5. 
inventors who could not file applications for patents in foreign countries 
within prescribed time limits. 
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Toll roads evidently are the coming thing. Colorado has authorized toll 
road construction, and is planning a four mile highway between Denver and 
Boulder. Under the new law, Colorado toll roads would revert to the State as 


free public highways when toll col:ections have paid for the highway con- 
struction. 
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New construction in July totaled $1,139,000,000, which represents a gain 
of 16 per cent over the like 1946 period and 8 per cent over June, 1947, 
figures. According to the Department of Commerce, total value of new con- 
struction put in place in the first seven months of 1947 is estimated at 
$6,487,000,000, 35 per cent over 1946 performance. 
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Concrete block prices have been increased from one to three cents in the 
Pittsburgh, Penn., area. A 10-in. block sells for 25 cents and 12-in. units 
cost 29 cents. These increases plus advances of $1.50 per thousand for face 
brick will reflect in a raise of some $20 in cost of an average home. 
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While total industrial output is going along at a level 86 per cent over 
the 1935-1939 prewar average, industrial chemicals continue to be manufac- 
tured at four times the prewar rate. New chemical plants continue to be 
built and the industry is expected to double again by 1950. 
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John L. Lewis’ New Wage Agreement 


HETHER or not the soft coal mine operators 

let industry, the public and the nation down 
when the industry signed its new contract with 
John L. Lewis, wage increases that far surpass 
what industry spokesmen admit in defense of the 
agreement have been granted. Published state- 
ments to justify the operators’ position are not 
convincing enough to satisfy those who believe 
that the deal came too easy and was more gener- 
ous than necessary to avert a nationwide strike. 
A spokesman for the soft coal industry, in de- 
fense of the contract, has claimed that the wage 
increase, which he calculates as 15 cents per hour, 
is not inflationary and does not set a new indus- 
trial wage pattern. This reasoning is based on the 
argument that coal miners were bypassed when 
workers in other industries were granted similar 
wage increases some months back. That of course 
is no argument for the case in point any more 
than the statement he made that because coal 
mining is different than most other industrial oc- 
cupations a welfare fund of the kind provided for 
in the new contract is not pertinent or need not 
be set up in labor contracts for other industries. 


Establishing a Precedent 

Nothing needs to be followed, of course, but 
unions have a habit of basing their demands on 
precedent. Payment into welfare funds by em- 
ployers, upped from 5 cents to 10 cents per ton of 
coal in the new agreement, is a wedge for addi- 
tional provisions than wage increases that will be 
proposed in future labor agreements throughout 
industry. The Westinghouse and General Motors 
agreements, providing payment for holidays not 
worked, have set the stage for pressure to secure 
contracts having such concessions (not granted 
in coal) in other industries and we may anticipate 
clamoring for hospitilization, pensions, sick leave 
with pay, etc., as key industries give in to pres- 
sure. They may be worthy concessions but they 
nevertheless add enormously to the cost. 

It is true that the increase granted miners was 
only $1.20 per day, 15 cents per hour, if we dis- 
regard that the miner now gets $13.05 for eight 
hours work as compared to $11.85 for the pre- 
vious nine-hour day but anyway you look at it, 
he now earns well over 40 cents per hour more 
than he did. That’s what counts in the cost of 
getting out coal. 

Almost before the ink had dried on the contract, 
the price of steel jumped $5 a ton and increases 
in pricing ranging from 50 cents to $1.65 per ton 
were instituted for coal. Price adjustments con- 
siderably upward could well follow for a host of 
commodities basically made from steel. 


Price increases for coal and steel are unques- 
tionably serious at a time when prices should. be 
held in line to aid against runaway inflation but 
there are more serious aspects to the coal agree- 
ment. The most dangerous implication is the ease 
with which an industry, itself a relatively small 
user of coal, can establish a pattern which works 
serious hardship on other industries where coal is 
a very significant item in costs. The railroads were 
not consulted, nor was the portland cement indus- 
try. Coal happens to be the largest single item in 
the cost of a barrel of cement and the cement in- 
dustry had thus far been able justifiably to pride 
itself in its ability to hold prices down. 


Psychological Effects 

Of extreme importance is the psychological 
effect of the miners’ wage increase on workers in 
other lines who have seen John L. Lewis’ mem- 
bers promoted near the head of the working-man’s 
wage class. That’s what is worrying economists 
who follow national price trends as indicators of 
the extent of inflationary pressures. If the con- 
struction trades, for example, should be similarly 
boosted, construction activity would suffer a fur- 
ther serious setback and many would-be home 
builders would be unable to pay the increased 
costs. The public, as always, must pay these costs, 
and is made up of people whose average earnings 
are far below the trades scale now. 

Those, who accuse signers of the coal miners 
contract with selling industry and the public down 
the river, believe that a deal that must have 
pleased John L. Lewis immensely, came far too 
easy. They feel that agreements as basic nation- 
ally as coal should come the hard way and be a 
product of intensive collective bargaining with 
full consideration of all implications in their 
effects on industry generally. 

Economists have been preaching resistance by 
all to price increases, which reminds us of how 
the local grocer let us down the other day. Sweet 
corn was quoted at three cobs for a quarter. The 
supplier of the store happened in and overheard 
the transaction whereupon he openly told the gro- 
cer he must charge us a dollar a dozen “to make 
out.” So, the price was changed accordingly and 
on the spot so that the third party could later 
get the figure he decided he wanted. The grocer 
did not resist, figuring to pass the increase along. 
It didn’t work in this case. 


ae 
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Legislation Replaces Administrative Law 


EGARDLESS of their political party 
& affiliations we believe that any bus- 
iness man, who has studied or will 
study the accomplishments of the first 
session of the 80th Congress, can not 
avoid the conclusion that it really took 
some definite steps toward a return to 
representative government. By pas- 
sage of the Portal-to-Portal Pay Act 
and the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, this Congress went a long way to 
abolish some of the most obnoxious 
features of the kind of administra- 
tive law that had gotten a firm grip 
in this country since the first Roose- 
velt administration, and was getting 
more firmly entrenched all the time. 
Ever since 1933 our Congresses year 
after year issued not only blank 
checks for administrative expendi- 
tures, but passed legislation setting up 
administrative commissions and bu- 
reaus pretty largely empowered to 
write their own laws, rules and regu- 
lations, and to administer these laws 
as they saw fit, regardless of normal 
judicial procedures and legal re- 
straints. The excuse for this, that the 
country was faced with one crisis 
after another, and time was too short 
to tackle these problems in any other 
way, has been worn out. 


A Government of Laws 
Not of Men 


Few people who have not made a 
study of constitutional government 
realized how far we were departing 
from the kind of a republic the found- 
ers tried so long and so conscientiously 
to establish in this country. They had 
provided every safeguard that they 
could think of to assure that the gov- 
ernment of the United States should 
be a government of laws and not of 
men. They fully realized that the gov- 
ernment of a benign sovereign was 
the best of all governments, but they 
knew the weaknesses of mankind, and 
that such governments are temporary 
and hazardous. George Washington 
might have been such a sovereign had 
he been vain and less firm in his be- 
lief in representative government. 

Thus, at least, we owe it to the 80th 
Congress and perhaps to fortuitous 
circumstances, that constitutional gov- 
ernment has again triumphed in this 
country. By abolishing some of the 


various emergency executive agencies 
and curtailing the high-flying careers 
of others, we are on the road to a 
return of a government of laws and 
not of men. The experience of the past 
14 years has been very enlightening 
and every good citizen should take a 
little time out to study its effects, par- 
ticularly the younger generation 
which has come of age without any 
actual experience under any other 
kind of government. 


Law-Making Administrators 


It isn’t possible here to review in 
any detail the abuses that grew up 
under this kind of administrative law, 
but they ‘are all illustrative of the 
inherent danger of any departure 
from a government of laws. To begin 
with, the men appointed by the Presi- 
dent to administer the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the National La- 
bor Relations Act were naturally of 
his political faith and beliefs. They 
considered themselves crusaders in the 
cause of organized labor to right the 
alleged wrongs of years of employer 
dominance. Consequently they took ad- 
vantage of every changing condition 
to forward the cause of organized la- 
bor dictators against every right of 
the employer and the individual work- 
er. Early court decisions, unfortunate- 
ly, strengthened their position, and 
they changed their rulings and deci- 
sions to reach farther and farther 
into the intricate details, and the 
pocket-books, of industry employers. 

Rulings were made and these were 
adhered to by employers in entire good 
faith, only to be informed at some 
later date that the administrators had 
changed their minds and the employ- 
ers were liable for back wages and 
penalties which would have bankrupt- 
ed many businesses. If the administra- 
tors always had been patriotic, intelli- 
gent and broadminded men, instead of 
zealots, the scheme might have worked 
longer, regardless of its innate danger 
to our constitutional government, but 
fortunately or unfortunately such 
men. are rare in public life and few 
appeared on the scene. 

Perhaps the outstanding example of 
the effect of administrative law, and 
one that did more than anything else 
to arouse public sentiment, was the 
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National Labor Relations Board’s at- 
tempt to abridge the free-born Amer- 
ican’s right to freedom of opinion and 
of speech. The N.L.R.A. was fairly 
definite on this, and it is open to doubt 
if even the Congress that adopted the 
Act had any intention of seriously 
abridging the right of freedom of 
speech specifically guaranteed in the 
Constitution. The Act merely provid- 
ed that an employer was not to use 
coercion or promise of reward in any 
attempt to influence the choice of 
union bargaining representatives. 


Curb on Free Speech 
A Good Example 

The Board, however, immediately 
began looking back into the record of 
the challenged employer, and if it 
were found that there was any act or 
expression on his part from which it 
could be shown he had once had a 
“hostile” attitude toward organized la- 
bor, the conclusion was drawn that 
his most innocent expression of pres- 
ent opinion was per se coercion. The 
new Labor-Management Relations Act 
consequently forbids this practice of 
the Board, and henceforth there is to 
be no evidence of coercion unless con- 
tained in the expressions, written or 
oral, in the particular instance under 
investigation. The Board had already 
felt some of the repercussions of its 
earlier decisions and had already be- 
gun to liberalize its stand on freedom 
of speech by the employer, but we are 


far better off to have it set right by’ 


the law of the land. 


Honest Bargaining Elections 

Another example of the Board mak- 
ing laws entirely unjustified by a fair 
interpretation of the N.L.R.A. was 
the method adopted of deciding elec- 
tions for union bargaining represen- 
tatives. The Act merely provided that 
the representatives were to be selected 
by a vote of the majority of the em- 
ployes in a unit appropriate for the 
purpose. The law did not specify that 
this unit must be national or inter- 
national union, or a union affiliated 
with any other. Yet of its own volition 
the Board proceeded to disqualify 
many long established independent 
company unions on the pretext that 
they were employer dominated. Prob- 
ably some were, but by no means all. 
Again the Board took it upon itself 
to rule that a majority of employees 
meant only a majority of those voting 
in the election. Thus many unions 
were crammed down the throats of 
employees who were apathetic to any 
union. 

The new L.-M.R.A corrects these 
usurpations of law making by the 
Board, and reéstablishes the meaning 
that any fair-minded man would have 
given the language of the original 
N.L.R.A. A majority of the employes 
means just that, when it comes to 
compelling membership in a labor un- 
ion; and independent unions are 
placed on an equality with C.1.0. and 
A.F. of L., ete., which have long been 
alleged spokesmen for all labor. 
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of the news 








General Sales Manager 
VERNON W. BARLOW, formerly as- 
sistant to the general sales manager 
of the Missouri Portland Cement Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed 





Vernon W. Barlow 


general sales manager for the Mon- 
arch Cement Co., Humboldt, Kans. 
For nine years prior to joining the 
Missouri Portland Cement Co., Mr. 
Barlow was an engineer for the Port- 
land Cement Association in Wichita, 
Kans., and traveled extensively 
throughout Kansas assisting archi- 
tects, engineers and contractors in 
the design and construction of all 
types of concrete pavements, build- 
ings, bridges and public improve- 
ments. 


Elected Vice-President 


Fercus A. IRVINE, who has been 
engaged in research and production 
work with The Celotex Corp., Chica- 
go, Ill., since 1925, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of production. 
P. D. WALSH continues as general 
traffic manager, and Harry B. CLEVE- 
LAND, formerly assistant in the pur- 
chasing department, has been appoint- 
ed general purchasing agent, succeed- 
ing James W. Franklin who has been 
named director of purchases and traf- 
fic. RicHARD H. THOMPSON, formerly 
assistant secretary, has been appoint- 
ed assistant to the president. 


Association Secretary 

Cot. HARRY 
sumed the position of executive sec- 
retary of the Mississippi Highway 
Contractors’ Association, Jackson, 
Miss., which is an affiliate of the 
American Road Builders’ Association. 
Col. Blakely, just returned from 56 
months in the European theater of 
Operations, spent the past six mon‘hs 


E. BLAKELY has as-. 


with the A.R.B.A. in Washington, 
where he was acting managing di- 
rector of the contractors’ division, as 
a “refresher course” in organization 
work. He is an alumnus of Georgia 
Tech in civil engineering, and taught 
that subject for four years at the 
University of Tennessee. Later he was 
employed by the Tennessee Highway 
Department on location jobs, bridge 
work and other road construction 
projects. He also superintended con- 
struction jobs in Kentucky and was 
for a time, field engineer of the Penn- 
Dixie Cement Corp. 


Joins Consulting Concern 


R. C. RieEp, formerly with the Val- 
ley Forge Cement Co., Catasauqua, 
Penn., and more recently with the 
process division of the General Amer- 
ican Transportation Corp., has re- 
signed to join Knowles Association, 
New York, N. Y., a newly formed con- 
sulting and designing engineering 
firm. 


Research Chairman 

LEON H. BEEGHLY, president and a 
director of the Standard Slag Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, has been elected 
chairman of the board of the Ameri- 
can Businessmen’s Research Founda- 
tion, which he has served as a direc- 
tor since 1932. T. Morton McDonald, 
attorney, was elected president. 


Assistant Production 
Manager 

EDMOND B. HOLLINGSWORTH, mana- 
ger of the York, Penn., plant of the 
National Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been promoted to assistant pro- 
duction manager with headquarters 
at Buffalo and will assist in the ad- 
ministration of the produc‘ion pro- 


Edmond B. Hollingsworth 
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gram in all plants. Mr. Hollingsworth, 
who has been with the company since 
1936, started as a laborer in the Clar- 
ence Center plant. He has been suc- 
ceeded as manager of the York plant 
by William W. Wallace of Chicago. 


Sales Representative 

PAUL C. BLOUNT, formerly sales 
engineer with the National Lime and 
Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio, has been 
appointed sales representative in the 
Zanesville area for the Universal Con- 
crete Pipe Co., Columbus, Ohio. Prior 
to that, he was district sales manager 
for the Standard Slag Co., Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. Recently he was sales rep- 
resentative for the American Rolling 
Mill Co. in southeastern Ohio. 


On S. D. Cement 


Commission 


E. H. KUHLMAN of Menno, S. D., 
has been reappointed by Gov. George 
T. Mickelson to the South Dakota 
State Cement Commission for a four- 
year term effective July 1. Mr. Kuhl- 
man was first appointed in 1946 to 
complete the term of John Graber, 
who resigned. 


Appointed Manager 

HAROLD J. SCHOLTEN -has been ap- 
pointed manager of Brewer’s City 
Coal Dock, Holland, Mich., according 
to a recent announcement by C. Brew- 
er, owner. Mr. Scholten was formerly 
with the Associated Truck Lines, Inc. 
Brewer’s City Coal Dock produces and 
sells sand and gravel, and is a large 
distributor of coal and cement; a bull- 
dozer and crane service also is avail- 
able. 


P.C.A. Engineer 


Rospert E. TosBINn, district engineer 
for the Portland Cement Association, 
has reopened the Spokane, Wash., 
office of the Association covering east- 
ern Washington and northern Idaho. 
Mr. Robin is a former professor of 
civil engineering at Gonzaga Univer- 
sity at Spokane. He is a graduate of 
the University of Wyoming and se- 
cured his master’s degree at Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. His pre- 
vious experience included employment 
by the public roads administration at 
Yellowstone National Park, and he 
was one of the designing engineers 
for the Farragut Naval Station. 


Community Chest Chairman 

Harris N. SNYDER, vice-president of 
the Buffalo Slag Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
and president of the Federal Crushed 
Stone Co. and the Federal Portland 
Cement Co., has been appointed 
chairman of the special industrial di- 
vision for the 1947 Community Chest 
campaign in Buffalo. * 
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Raymond W. Haugh 


National Gypsum News 

WILLIAM H. TOWNSEND has been 
appointed assistant manager of the 
industrial division of the National 
Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Raymond 
W. Haugh has been named manager 
of industrial lime sales; Walter S. 
Hamme, manager of agricultural 
sales; and David H. Shearer, mana- 
ger of Eastern district industrial 
sales. Richard H. Means has been ap- 
pointed assistant controller and Fred- 
erick A. Wagner as auditor. 


25th Anniversary 


LLOYD CORSER, general manager, 
and A. H. STOVALL, manager of the 
ready mixed concrete plant of the 
Saticoy Rock Co., Ventura, Calif., 
were recently presented with watches 
as a token of appreciation for their 
25 years of service with the company. 
Both men came to the company during 
its first year of operation and have 
aided in directing it to its present 
position. Company officials include Q. 
W. Best, president; Fred W. Smith, 
vice-president; Robert Mitchell, sec- 





William U. Townsend 





Walter S. Hamme 


retary; John Lagomarsino, treasurer; 
and Vic Parker, assistant secretary. 
B. McClure, who has been with the 
company 19 years, is plant manager; 
Jack Smart is sales manager and E. 


Lloyd Corser and A. H. Stovall, center, are shown being presented with watches by John Lagomar- 
sino, front left, and Fred W. Smith, front right. Company officials grouped behind from left to 
right are Q. M. Best, Jack Smart, Harry Jumper, J. C. Buckbee and Robert Mitchell 
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David H. Sheorer 


L. Schell is in charge of the garage 
and transportation department. 


Associate Editor 


Forest M. PESTER, formerly assist- 
ant editor of personnel publications 
of the Minnesota Mining and Manv- 
facturing Co., St. Paul, Minn., has 
been appointed associate editor of 
Construction Bulletin. 


A.S.C.E. President 


RICHARD E. DOUGHERTY, vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Central Rail- 
road, White Plains, N. Y., has been 
nominated as the 1948 president of 
the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. 


Named President 

RAYMOND A. WETZLER has _ been 
elected president of the Whitehall 
Cement Manufacturing Co., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 


Traffic Manager 

ARTHUR H. MILLER, a veteran of 
World War II, has been appointed 
traffic manager for the Genesee Sand 
and Gravel Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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New Association Officers 

RALPH H. ANDERSON, engineer for 
w. E. Anderson Sand Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, has been elected president of 
the Ohio Ready Mixed Concrete Asso- 
ciation. STEPHEN STEPANIAN, vice- 
president of the Arrow Sand and 
Gravel Co., Columbus, has been named 
treasurer; CLAUDE L. CLARK, secre- 
tary; and R. P. MumrForp of Spring- 
field, Ohio, vice-president. At a joint 
session with the Ohio Sand and Grav- 
el Producers, V. P. AHEARN, executive 
secretary of the National Ready 
Mixed Concrete Association and the 
National Sand and Gravel Associa- 
tion, discussed federal legislation af- 
fecting the sand and gravel and ready 
mixed concrete business. WILLIAM Ep- 
warp HOLE, president of the Ohio 
Sand and Gravel Association, presid- 
ed at the meeting. 


Elected Honorary Director 


NATHAN C. ROCKWOOD, editorial 
consultant and for over 26 years ed- 
itor of Rock PRODUCTS, was elected 
the first honorary member of the 
Board of Directors of the National 
Sand and Gravel Association at its 
recent meeting at French Lick, Ind. 
President Coolidge of the Association, 
presiding at a luncheon meeting, made 
the announcement of the proposed 
action and introduced Robert Mitchell, 
past-president, who made a very com- 
plimentary talk about Mr. Rockwood’s 
long and conscientious services to the 
industry (and said many other nice 
things) and then moved to elect him 
to the first honorary membership on 
the Board of the Association in its 
entire history. The motion was car- 
ried unanimously. Mr. Rockwood said 
in response that what he had done 
was only in the line of duty, and that 
if the members of the Board believed 
it was well done, it made him more 
than happy; he would always con- 
sider the honor bestowed upon him by 
the Board, one of the greatest that 
could possibly come to him. 


On Harvard's Faculty 


STANTON WALKER, director of engi- 
neering and research, National Sand 
and Gravel Association and National 
Ready-Mixed Concrete Association, 
has been signally honored by being 
appointed a member of the faculty of 
Harvard University’s post-graduate 
engineering school. Mr. Walker was 
selected a year ago to give a lecture 
course at Harvard on the design of 
concrete, as a visiting lecturer. He 
is now one of only a few such lec- 
turers who has been made a regular 
member of the faculty. It is said that 
his lecture course of last year was 
voted by students the most popular 
of a series. Of course, this does not 
mean any change in his other duties, 
as the course requires only about a 
week of his time, but it is a notable 
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recognition for both the man and his 
service to the concrete and aggregate 
industries. 


Honor Inventor of 
Ready Mix Truck 


STEPHEN STEPANIAN, vice-president, 
Arrow Sand and Gravel Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, received recognition as the 
inventor of the motor-truck concrete 





Stephen Stepanian, right, with Stanton Walker 


mixer and as the daddy of the ready- 
mixed concrete industry, at the recent 
meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the National Ready-Mixed Concrete 
Association at French Lick, Ind. The 
new research fellowship on concrete 
to be established by the Association at 
the University of Maryland will be 
known as the Stephen Stepanian Fel- 
lowship. The announcement was made 
by Alexander Foster, Jr., past-presi- 
dent of the Association, who recalled 
Mr. Stepanian’s design of a truck 
mixer years before any one else had 
conceived the idea (Rock PRODUCTs, 
April, 1941). His application for a 
patent was turned down by the U. S. 
Patent Office in 1917, partly perhaps 
because Steve was a recent immigrant 
and then still a legal subject of the 
Sultan of Turkey (he is an Armenian 
by birth), and partly probably be- 
cause he was not well informed about 
the proper steps to take to appeal the 
decision of the patent office examiners. 
The application was denied, according 
to the examiner’s report, because 
“there was no novelty in a concrete 
mixer on wheels which could be moved 
from job to job.” Nevertheless Steve’s 
original design embodied all the essen- 
tial features of the present-day truck 
mixer. The patent for the motor truck 
mixer was subsequently granted to a 
Kansas City, Mo., man named Bickel. 
His design closely paralleled that of 
Mr. Stepanian, who had first devel- 
oped the idea in 1914. So, after 33 
years of long and faithful work in 
pioneering the ready-mixed concrete 
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industry in the United States, Steve, 
one of the finest types of the Ameri- 
can citizen, is recognized by the in- 
dustry. 


Engineering Consultant 

WILLIAM H. KLEIN, formerly vice- 
president and general operating man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania-Dixie Ce- 
ment Corp., New York, N. Y. has 
joined the staff of Gilbert Associates, 
Inc., engineers and consultants, New 
York, N. Y., as chief consultant on 
engineering and operating problems 
pertaining to the cement and rock 
products industries. He will make his 
headquarters in Reading, Penn. In 
1946 Mr. Klein resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of the cement corporation to 
enter private consulting practice. He 
is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan with a degree in chemical 
engineering. He is a member of vari- 
ous technical societies and at present 
is a member of board of directors of 
the American Concrete Institute. 
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WALTER F.. JAHNCKE, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Jahncke Service, 
Inc., New Orleans, La., and for many 
years a leader in the building supply 
field in the South, passed away July 
21. He was 66 years old. Mr. Jahncke 
was formerly president of the Na- 
tional Builders Supply Association 
and life president of the Southern 
Builders Supply Association. In 1932 
he was decorated by King Haakon 
VII of Norway as a Knight of St. 
Olav, first class, for his services to 
Norwegian interests in Louisiana. 


EDWARD R. CUSHING, formerly as- 
sociate editor of Rock Propucts, died 
August 5 from injuries suffered when 
struck by fragments of an exploding 
air line valve in a sewer tunnel under 
construction at 41st and Exchange 
Ave., Chicago. At the time of his 
death Mr. Cushing was a mining en- 
gineer for S. A. Healy Construction 
Co. in Chicago. He is survived by his 
wife, Cleo. 


OwEN McKay, superintendent of 
the Stewart Sand and Material Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., passed away re- 
cently. He was 59 years old and had 
been a plant superintendent for the 
company since 1918. 


JoE A. MARTIN, retired co-founder 
of the Austin White Lime Co., Austin, 
Texas, died recently. He was 80 years 
of age. 


LESLIE L. Monwr, a gravel plant op- 
erator at DeGraff, Ohio, died August 
4 at the Mary Rutan Hospital, Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio. He was 54 years of 
age. 

FRED D. CAVANAUGH, owner of a 
sand and gravel business at Renton, 
Wash., died July 31. 
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* A Practical High in 
Fractional Efficiencies 


* Most Work per Dollar in 
Overall Costs 


* Next to No Maintenance 








*x Next to No “Wear Out” 
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Ten years and more of Buell van Ton- 
geren Cyclone performance in dust 
control and recovery, in a wide spread 
of American industries, lays indisputable 


evidence on the line. 


The principle of the cyclone is essen- 
tially simple. But it remained for 
the van Tongeren patent to add real 
operating efficiencies in handling dust 
particles of micron-size fineness. 

Here for all to see is the unique Buell 
cyclone ... with practical operating 


efficiencies a matter of Industry record. 





on 





To every engineer and businessman 
currently devoting time and_ thought 
to a particular problem of dust control 
or recovery, we offer the Buell fund of 
practical information. A most useful 
engineering perspective will be opened 
up by a study of our new book “Engi- 
neered Efficiency in Dust Recovery”. 
A copy is yours for the asking. Write: 
Buell Engineering Co., 2 Cedar St., Suite 
5000, New York 5, N. Y. 





Engineered Efficiency in DUST RECOVERY 
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LL associations serving the rock 
a products industry have alerted 
their membership to the strong prob- 
ability of another freight rate in- 
crease. A large part of the production 
in these industries moves by rail, and 
an increase in freight rates will ne- 
cessitate a further increase in the 
price of these products. The railroads 
cannot continue to maintain service 
if income is not sufficient to meet ad- 
vancing labor and material costs, but 
the rock products industries may be 
faced with a decision to divert more 
tonnage to truck haulage or disperse 
plant operations to counter-balance a 
boost in freight costs. Even where 
production is largely moved by truck, 
a general increase in freight rates will 
be reflected in higher costs of machin- 
ery and supplies. 


Agricultural Limestone Program 
Approved by Congress 


After weeks of uncertainty follow- 
ing deep cuts made in the Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program by the 
House, the Senate finally restored 
most of the appropriation and the con- 
ference committee finally agreed on 
an appropriation of $265,653,044 for 
1947, and $150,000,000 for 1948. The 
House originally only appropriated 
$165,614,290 for this purpose for 1947 
and made no commitment for 1948. 
Many agricultural limestone produc- 
ers had suspended operations tempo- 
rarily pending a final decision by Con- 
gress, and as soon as the word was 
passed back that an adequate appro- 
priation was assured, producers re- 
sumed full production. 

It is significant that the 1948 com- 
mitment was reduced to $150,000,000, 
serving to warn the industry that 
eventually subsidies for a permanent 
program will be cut down materially, 
if not eliminated. With this in mind, 
the directors of the Agricultural 
Limestone Division, National Crushed 
Stone Association at the midyear 
meeting held at Hot Springs, Va., on 
July 4, expressed the view that the 
time has arrived when the industry 
must stand on its own feet and vig- 
orously promote and sell agricultural 
limestone. Farmers will be required 
in 1948 to make a considerably larger 
cash contribution on all conservation 
materials and services. The members 
of the Division have been urged to 
start immediately to stimulate sales 
through* individual action. Henry 
Huschke, managing director of the 
Division, pointed out that a good start 
already has been made. Over 425,000 


copies of two agricultural limestone 
folders and the invisible ink post cards 
have been purchased by members; and 
150 country banks have requested 
over 200 sets of the advertising mats, 
the use of which is publicizing the 
importance and value of soil liming 
to the farmers. A new folder entitled 
“Lime Your Pastures” also is now 
being distributed. In addition, the 
Board of Directors has approved the 
preparation of a series of newspaper 
ads designed specifically for member- 
company use. It also was agreed that 
a series of short radio talks would be 
prepared for any members who choose 
to use the air in advertising their 
product. Another promotional device 
suggested was the use of films to be 
shown to groups of farmers and gath- 
erings of farm boys, such as 4-H clubs. 


1948 Conventions-Exhibit 


Definite plans are now being pre- 
pared for exhibits at the coming an- 
nual conventions of the National Sand 
and Gravel Association, National 
Ready Mixed Concrete Association, 
and the National Crushed Stone As- 
sociation and its affiliated group, the 
Agricultural Limestone Division. The 
conventions will be held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, at the Netherland Plaza Hotel. 
Meetings of the National Sand and 
Gravel Association will start on Jan- 
uary 20 and close on the 22nd, and the 
National Ready Mixed Concrete Asso- 
ciation will open its convention on 
January 21, and there will be joint 
meetings with the National Sand and 
Gravel Association on the afternoon 
of January 21 and the morning of the 
22nd with the concluding session on 
January 23. The National Crushed 
Stone Association will open its con- 
vention the following week on Janu- 
ary 26 and continue to January 28, 
with the Agricultural Limestone Di- 
vision, starting its meetings on Jan- 
uary 29 and closing on January 30. 
The membership of these associations 
has been urged to make reservations 
before October 1, 1947. 


Industrial Sand Car Supply 

Executive Secretary, V. P. Ahearn 
of the National Industrial Sand As- 
sociation recently sent out a question- 
naire to the membership seeking in- 
formation on car supply requirements 
for the third quarter. This report will 
be sent to Caleb Megee of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. The 
report will also cover the subject of 
expense of cleaning and repairing 
railroad cars. 
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Railroads Request Rate Increase 
Railroads have petitioned the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a 
further increase in freight rates. The 
general increases requested are as 
follows: within Eastern territory, 25 
per cent; within Southern territory, 
15 per cent; within Western territory, 
16 per cent; Inter-territorially be- 
tween Southern and Western and 
Eastern territory, 25 per cent; Inter- 
territorially between Southern and 
Western territory, 15 per cent. 

In this petition, certain commodi- 
ties have been singled out for special 
treatment. Item 274-B, “Sand,” covers 
a request for a minimum increase of 
20¢ per ton and a maximum increase 
of 40¢ a ton. Item 245 and Item 246-A 
cover “Sand and Gravel,” “NOIBN,” 
and the request is for a maximum in- 
crease of 20¢ per ton. Industrial sand 
has been singled out for a substan- 
tially larger increase in freight rates 
than is proposed for a number of 
commodities, including not only sand, 
gravel and crushed stone, but bitu- 
minous coal, anthracite coal, and iron 
ore. 


Concrete Pipe Load 
Supporting Capacity 


The American Concrete Pipe As- 
sociatign recently issued its Bulletin 
73, revealing the results of a survey 
on Concrete Pipe Load Supporting 
Capacity. It is a report of a series 
of full scale tests under normal field 
conditions, and points out the be- 
havior of concrete pipe when it is laid 
close to the surface of the ground and 
subjected to heavy loads applied over 
a limited area. The tests were first 
started in 1942, but were discontinued 
because of the pressure of war work. 
Since then they have been completed 
under the supervision of the Technical 
Problems Committee of the A.C.P.A., 
headed by E. F. Bespalow, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


N.C.S.A. Moves 


NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIA- 
TION and its affiliated Agricultural 
Limestone Division have moved their 
office to new quarters at 1415 Elliot 
Place, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Stone Producers Outing 


PENNSYLVANIA Stone Producers As- 
sociation and Agricultural Limestone 
Division held its annual outing Au- 
gust 14th at the Carlisle Country 
Club. 
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EXACO Rustproof Compound, applied to 
gf prtnal metal surfaces, effectively pre- 
vents rust. More than that — if rust has 
already started, Texaco Rustproof Compound 
penetrates it, loosens it for easy removal, 
and prevents any further rusting. 

You simply brush Texaco Rustproof Com- 
pound on the metal you want protected. It 
forms a waterproof film, soft and self-healing 
against accidental scratches or breaks. It does 
not harden or chip off. 





Tune in 


Texaco Rustproof Compound goes on 
easily and quickly and is easy to remove 
when your machines go back into service. 
It is one of the most economical methods 
of preventing rust. 

Stop rust for sure this winter. Get Texaco 
Rustproof Compound and helpful sugges- 
tions for its use from the nearest of the more 
than 2500 Texaco distributing plants in the 
48 States. Or write The Texas Company, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


. TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the TONY MARTIN SHOW every Sunday night. Se 
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EFFECTIVE PROTECTION FOR 
METAL EVERYWHERE — Use 
Texaco Rustproof Compound 
to protect your construction 
machinery. Gas holders, water 
works, sewage disposal plants, 
bridges — wherever metal is 
exposed to weather or corro- 
sive chemicals and fumes — 
Texaco Rustproof Compound 
gives protection at low cost. 
Texaco’s 36-page book ‘Rust 
Prevention” tells the whole 
story, offers many money- 
saving suggestions. Write for 
your copy today. 














IK TEXACO Rustproofing Products 


e newspaper for time and station. 
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Modernize Quar 

FRANCE STONE Co. has made sever- 
al important improvements in_ its 
North Baltimore, Ohio, quarry. An 
old locomotive and trackage system 
of haulage has been replaced by three 
6-cu. yd. Koehring dump trucks to 
haul stone from the quarry face to the 
primary crusher. A conveyor belt 420 
ft. long carries this crusher run stone 
on an incline above a concrete reclaim- 
ing tunnel, building up a huge surge 
pile. Another conveyor 700 ft. long, 
emerging from the tunnel under the 


surge pile carries stone to the screen- 
ing and secondary crushing plant. 


German Potash Report 
LATEST FIGURES on potash produc- 
tion in Germany from 1936 to 1944, 
together with description of process- 
ing plants and mining techniques em- 
ployed in Werra-Fulda and Sud Harz 
districts (two largest producers in 
Germany), are incorporated in Infor- 
mation Circular 7405, published by 
the Department of Mines, Department 
of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 
Currently, Russian and British zones 
of occupation control about 83 per 
cent of total German potash produc- 
tion. During the period under discus- 
sion, German potash production rose 
about 50 per cent, with the bulk of 
the increase being used in greater 
than normal applications of fertilizer 
salts to the soils of occupied countries. 


Mexican Cement Plant 
Opened Recently 

CEMENTOS PORTLAND DEL BaJio, 
S. A., Mexico, D. F., was officially in- 
augurated on July 26, with one of 
three 10- x 150-ft. kilns in operation. 


£ 


New cement plant in Mexico has a capacity of 450 metric tons per day. Three 10- x 150-ft. 


uF 


INDUSTRY 





A second kiln was started in August 
and it is expected to start the third 
one in the immediate future. Using 
the dry process, the new plant will 
produce portland cement exclusively, 
to be marketed under the trade name 
of Cemento Leon. Jose Rivera R. is 
general manager of this 450 metric 
ton per day installation. 


Open Gravel Plant 


N. J. NELSON and his son, Milton, 
have erected a new sand and gravel 
washing and screening plant near 
Bancroft river about 3% miles north 
of Albert Lea, Minn. A basin has been 
constructed to impound the water of 
the river, which will be pumped to the 
washing plant and returned to the 
stream above the basin to find its way 
by filtering through the soil back into 
the sump. 


Plan to Spend $4,250,000 
On Air Pollution Control 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL Co., Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., has launched a two- 
year program to eliminate 75 per cent 
of the dust now liberated into the air 
by the calcium carbide plant. The un- 
dertaking is the result of years of 
extensive study by both company engi- 
neers and outside specialists, and will 
require the building of several new 
buildings and machines as well as the 
modernizing of present equipment. 

One of the principal sources of dust 
are the two open-type calcium carbide 
furnaces, which will be rebuilt as cov- 
ered furnaces, with the addition of a 
new covered type furnace. Another 
source of dust is lime, which is pro- 
duced as a byproduct of hydrate from 
the acetylene furnaces. Rotary kilns 





kilns are shown, to the right 
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used for this calcining at the present 
time will be replaced with two special- 
ly designed vertical kilns that are the 
work of company engineers and Vic- 
tor J. Azbe, St. Louis, Mo., and which 
will greatly reduce the dust loss at 
this point. 

The rotary kilns will then be used 
for calcining limestone, a less dusty 
operation. Engineers of the Research 
Corporation, Boundbrook, N. J., are 
working on the problem of eliminating 
even this dust 


Ideal’s Utah Plant 
Making Progress 

UNION PORTLAND CEMENT Co., Dev- 
il’s Slide, Utah, plant is making rapid 
progress with the new construction 
program, and it is expected that the 
new plant will be in operation in Oc- 
tober, 1948. It is a subsidiary of Ideal 
Cement Co., Denver, Colo. This work 
includes the installation of two new 
kilns, 10- x 400-ft., a new wet proc- 
essing plant, two raw grinding mills 
and two finish grinding mills. Other 
facilities include new storage facilities 
for raw materials, coal grinding 
equipment, and dust collectors. 


Stone and Gravel Company 
Operates Asphalt Plant 

MEMPHIS STONE AND GRAVEL Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., operates its own 
Barber-Greene asphalt processing 
plant at the scene of relocation of 
Mississippi’s Highway 25. This plant 
produces about 600 tons of black top 
per day, and is powered by two 133 
hp. General Motors Diesels with a 
fuel cost of under ten cents per ton of 
finished product. 


Floods Cripple Sand Plant 

OTTUMWA SAND Co., Ottumwa, 
Iowa, owned and operated by C. L. 
Mikesh, was seriously crippled by the 
floods which engulfed this city. Other 
plants also were hit but not as severe- 
ly as this plant. This company made 
a practice of supplying local residents 
with information concerning stages of 
the river and weather reports, and 
considerable concern was felt by the 
citizens as to the extent of damage 
caused this company. 


Crushed Stone Gift 


L. W. Hayes, Kansas City, Mo., 
with quarries at Bethany, has given 
a total of 400 tons of crushed stone 
to the people of Worth, Mo., whose 
town was almost completely demol- 
ished in a recent tornado. This stone 
goes forward in freight prepaid cars 
and is for the purpose of rebuilding 
homes and places of business. 
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Cement Production 


BUREAU OF MINES reports that pro- 
duction of finished portland cement 
during May, 1947, totaled 13,389,000 
bbl. or 11 per cent greater than that 
reported for May, 1946, but 8 per 
cent below the April, 1947, total. Mill 
shipments reached 15,328,000 bbl., a 
figure of 5 per cent below that report- 
ed in May, 1946. Stocks of finished 
portland cement on May 31 were 19,- 
392,000 bbl., an increase of 62 per 
cent over that reported for May, 1946. 
The decline in shipments and produc- 
tion in May, 1947, is attributed to the 
closing of 34 mills in the Atlantic 
Coast States during three weeks of 
the month because of labor disagree- 
ments. Some of the mills did not start 
production immediately after the end 
of the strike because it was necessary 
to make repairs and reline kilns. De- 
spite the strike bound area, shipments 
in 10 out of the 19 Bureau of Mines 
Districts were higher than that re- 
ported in May, 1946, and shipments 
exceeded production in May, 1947, in 
all but four districts. As cement ship- 
ments essentially reflect consumption, 
this condition indicates a still healthy 
construction program. 

The following statement gives the 
relation of production to capacity, and 
is compared with the estimated capac- 
ity at the close of May, 1947 and May, 
1946. 

RATIO (PER CENT) OF PRODUCTION 

TO CAPACITY 

May May Apr. Mar. Feb. 

1947 1946 1947 1947 1947 
The month 66.0 59.0 74.0 69.0 68.0 
12 months 74.0 51.0 73.0 72.0 71.0 


Construction Trends 


VALUE of new construction put-in- 
place during May, 1947, totaled $942,- 
000,000, an increase of 11 per cent 
over April of this year, but slightly 
less than the usual seasonal increase. 
Measured in 1939 prices the level of 
all new construction (private as well 
as public) in April was 7 per cent 
above March, but 2 per cent below 
April of last year. In comparing May 
with April of this year, private resi- 
dential construction, excluding farm 
building, is up 10 per cent; highway 
construction is up 38 per cent; but 
private industrial and public residen- 
tial construction is down 2 and 25 
per cent, respectively. 

In comparing figures for April with 
March, 1947, construction contracts 
awarded, wholesale prices of construc- 
tion materials and construction cost 
index were all up 1 per cent. In the 
same period, production of portland 
cement and gypsum board were each 
up 2 per cent; asbestos shingles, sid- 
ing and roofing were up 4 per cent; 
and asphalt roofing materials were up 
6 per cent. The foregoing has been 
abstracted from an Industry Report, 
Construction and Construction Mate- 
rials, by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Coming Conventions 


Agricultural Lime- 
stone Division of National 
Crushed Stone Association, 
3rd Annual Convention, 
Netherland Plaza, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, January 29-30, 
1948. 

American Concrete 
Pipe Association, 40th An- 
nual Convention, Hotel 


Roosevelt, New Orleans, La., 
March 11-13, 1948. 


American Road Build- 
ers’ Association, Exposition 
of new Construction Equip- 
ment, Soldier Field, Chica- 
go, Ill., July 16-24, 1948. 

California Associated 
Concrete Pipe Manufactur- 
ers, Fall Meeting, Bakers- 
field, Calif., October 24-25, 
1947. 

National Crushed 
Stone Association, 31st An- 
nual Convention and Expo- 
sition, Netherland Plaza, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, January 
26-28, 1948. Exposition 
January 26-30. 


National Industrial 
Sand Association, Fall Meet- 
ing, Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., October 1-3, 
1947. 


National Ready Mixed 
Concrete Association, 18th 
Annual Convention, Nether- 
land Plaza, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, January 21-23, 1948. 

National Sand and 
Gravel Association, 32nd 
Annual Convention, Nether- 
land Plaza, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, January 20-22, 1948. 

American Road Build- 
ers’ Association, 45th An- 
nual Convention, Washing- 
ton, D. C., January 26-28, 
1948. 


American Society for 
Testing Materials, Commit- 
tee Week and Spring Meet- 
ing, Washington, D. C., 
March 1-5, 1948. 


American Society for 
Testing Materials, Annual 
Meeting and Exhibit of Test- 
ing Apparatus and Related 
Equipment, Book - Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich., June 
21-25, 1948. 


National Lime Asso- 
ciation, Annual Convention, 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va., April 4-6, 1948. 
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Fires 


COLUMBIA QUARRY Co., Columbia, 
Ill., was damaged to the extent of 
$300,000 to $500,000 when fire, started 
by a conveyor belt, swept through the 
plant. H. C. Krause is president of the 
company. 

LOUISVILLE CRUSHED STONE Co., 
Louisville, Ky., was partially de- 
stroyed by fire recently when light- 
ning struck a power line and sparks 
carried into the building. Damage 
was estimated at $60,000. 

METROPOLIS SAND AND GRAVEL Co., 
Metropolis, Ill., lost one building in a 
fire recently and had a second dam- 
aged to the extent of $1500. 


California Cement Prices Up 

CEMENT PRICES at both northern 
and southern California mills have 
moved up 20¢ a bbl. Southern Cali- 
fornia mills announced price increases 
in May which placed the Los Angeles 
price 36¢ a bbl. higher, net mill basis, 
than in the northern section, and the 
recent increase in the north is a re- 
flection of higher labor rates recently 
placed in effect. Cement in paper bags 
at Los Angeles, before discount, is 
now $3 per bbl., and the price at San 
Francisco is $2.84 per bbl. on the 
same basis. Permanente Cement Co. 
also has announced new export prices, 
including $2.67 a bbl., f.o.b. cars or 
trucks at the mill, for Central and 
South America, China, Philippine Is- 
lands, Hawaiian Islands and for gov- 
ernment agencies. 


Bessemer Wins Award 

BESSEMER LIMESTONE & CEMENT 
Co., Youngstown, Penn., has been pre- 
sented the Award of Merit by Finan- 
cial World in recognition of the com- 
pany’s 1946 annual report. The award 
was made on the basis of excellence 
in layout, typography, copy and gen- 
eral appearance of the booklet. The 
annual report published the usual fi- 
nancial statements, but also many 
photographs of operations and prod- 
ucts and described new company de- 
velopments and improvements. Meek 
and Thomas Advertising Agency pre- 
pared the booklet. 


Buy War Plant 


GIANT PORTLAND CEMENT Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Penn., has offered $602,000 
for the War Assets Administration 
war-built Ancor plant at Harleyville, 
S. C. The bid has been forwarded to 
Washington, D. C., for approval. 


Stone Contract 

SCOTT QUARRIES, Danville, Ohio, has 
contracted with Brown County com- 
missioners for road stone at $1.10 a 
ton. 


Sell Wolverine Equipment 
WOLVERINE PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
assets have been sold to Soper Engi- 
neers, a Panama concern, for $490,- 
000 under an order by the Federal! 
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District Court. The plants at Cold- 
water and Quincy, Mich., will be dis- 
mantled and reassembled in South 
America. Julius H. Amberg, attorney 
for the trustee, said that some funds 
would be available for distribution 
to stockholders. 


Complete Expansion of 
Oregon Cement Co. 


OREGON PORTLAND CEMENT Co. re- 
cently announced the completion of 
its $1,200,000 expansion program at 
Oswego, Ore. Daily capacity of plant 
after completion of improvements to- 
tals more than 3000 bbl., nearly tri- 
pling the former capacity of 1150 bbl. 
per day. 

Improvements included: an F. L. 
Smidth rotary kiln 8- x 9- x 287-ft., 
oil-fired and equipped with Unax cool- 
er; a Cottrell electric dust precipita- 
tor; a hammermill; and new finish 
and raw grinding mills. Two new 
slurry basins, 36 ft. in diameter and 
30 ft. high, were constructed. The old 
kiln also has been overhauled and 
repaired, and its capacity increased 
with the aid of chains at the feed end. 


Eliminate Gypsum Dust 

PASSAIC VALLEY SEWERAGE COM- 
MISSION recently withheld action on 
a request by the Newark Plaster Co., 
Newark, N. J., to use its facilities for 
elimination of plaster dust from its 
plant in Bridge Street. Health officers 
said expulsion of the dust into the air 
was a nuisance to the surrounding 
area and it was suggested that the 
waste be scrubbed into the sewer sys- 
tem. 


Expand Lime Plant 

ENTERPRISE LIME Co., Enterprise, 
Ore., has announced plans for expan- 
sion. Rollie Painter, owner, advises 
that Wylie Hemphill of Seattle, 
Wash., oil and gasoline distributor, 
will take 49 per cent of the stock. In- 
stallation of a new crusher and screen, 
and the purchase of a larger rotary 
kiln are contemplated. 


Relocate Plant 


Hurst SAND AND GRAVEL Co. is now 
in operation at a new site on the op- 
posite side of the river from its old 
location just south of Dayton, Ohio. 
Taking nearly three years to complete 
the move, first operations were begun 
at the new location in April. The 
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plant was moved bodily with little 
new equipment added, though several 
replacements are planned when deliv- 
eries of new equipment become more 
certain. 


Cement Bids 


THREE cement companies were 
awarded contracts totaling $700,000 
by Huntington District Corps of En- 
gineers for the Bluestone Dam at 
Hinton, W. Va., according to an an- 
nouncement by Lieut. Col. John R. 
Sharp. These companies were Medusa 
Cement Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co., Allentown, 
Penn., and Universal Atlas Cement 
Co., New York, N. Y. Deliveries be- 
tween July, 1947 and May, 1948 will 
total 267,000 bbl. 


Pavement Yardage 


AWARDS of concrete pavement for 
July and for the first seven months 
of 1947 have been announced by the 
Portland Cement Association as fol- 
lows: 

Square Yards Awarded 
During First 


During 7 Months 

July, 1947 of 1947 
Roads seven. 2,451,646 13,946,056 
Streets and _Alleys 2,390,292 8,636,770 
Airports . 169,197 1,008,078 
Totals et 5,011,135 23,590,904 


Build Gravel Plant 


MILLE Lacs SAND AND GRAVEL Co. 
started operations four miles north 
of Milaca, Minn. Bert and Chester 
Myers are the owners and operators. 
The plant consists of a 10- x 20-in. 
jaw crusher, 16-in. rolls, and the nec- 
essary screening and conveyor belt 
equipment. Motive power comprises a 
75-hp. Waukesha, a 60-hp. Continen- 
tal, a 20-hp. Wisconsin, and a 25-hp. 
Wisconsin motor. 


Enders Dam Aggregate 

ARMOUR BROTHERS CONSTRUCTION 
Co., Ogallala, Nebr., has been award- 
ed a sub-contract for delivery of 
$250,000 worth of gravel to the End- 
ers Dam site, west of McCook, Nebr. 
Gravel will be pumped from company 
pits located 60 miles from the dam. 
Armour Brothers recently completed 
a similar contract on the Kingsley 
dam. 


Open Quarry 

STONY PoINT QUARRY, INC., is now 
in operation near Phillipsburg, Mo. 
H. E. Ferrier and R. J. Price, both 
Lebanon, Mo., residents, are partners 
with Mr. Price as president and Mr. 
Ferrier as vice-president and engi- 
neer. Martin H. Lee is secretary. 


Start Agstone Production 

CARL G.. SWEENEY has completed 
construction of an agricultural lime- 
stone crushing plant at Jasper, Mo., 
which cost $25,000. 
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Windmills “rR 
Barge Pumps 

STANDARD GypsuM Co., of Califor- 
nia, obtains its gypsum from San 
Marcos Island in the gulf of Lower 
California. A quarry and docks for 
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Windmill on barge pumps out bilge water 


loading sea-going barges are located 
on the island, the barges being towed 
to the plant on the. shores of Long 
Beach, Calif., harbor. These relative- 
ly small capacity carriers are soon to 
be replaced by a self-unloading boat 
similar to those used on the Great 
Lakes for handling limestone. 

One novel feature of the barges now 
in use is that each barge is provided 
with a windmill which pumps out the 
bilge water that accumulates below 
deck. These windmills amidst the busy 
harbor of Long Beach make an un- 
usual contrast. They were featured 
recently in the Sunday supplement 
section of the Los Angeles Examiner. 


Conveyor Belt Tightener 
SAND in El Paso, Texas, is a cheap 
commodity and locally established pro- 
ducers are confronted with competi- 
tion from Mexican sources that sell 
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sand, at times, as low as 10¢ per ton. 
Deliveries from such sources are not 
dependable for the sand is usually 
hand loaded on the Mexican side by 
cheap Mexican labor and no tariff 
wall exists. The established producers 
must sell on a basis of quality and 
service. Even then the processing 
must be extremely simple; no wash- 
ing, simply push the sand to a convey- 
or belt loading hopper that delivers 
material to a rotary screen over the 
loading bins. A tractor and dozer 
pushes the sand to the hopper. 

At the El Paso Sand Products Co. 
is a simple belt tightener on the 
plant’s only conveyor, shown in the 





Winch operates belt tightener 


illustration. Its simplicity of design 
ties in with the entire operation which 
is designed to compete with the local 
situation. The small diameter tight- 
ener pulley is guided by two channel 
irons, and a small hand winch with 
ratchet controls the tension on the 
return side of the belt. 


Sturdily Built Pipe Line 
Carries Away Rejects 


USUALLY the flume or reject line 
carrying waste water and materials 





Neat, well-built 8-in. pipe line to carry away rejects is supported by steel tubing posts 
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is a neglected phase of the operation. 
The lines are generally constructed 
at the last moment of anything that 
is available with the intention of re- 
turning some day and fixing it up 
right. This seldom happens until ne- 
cessity compels action. 

At one plant in the Southwest, the 
owners put in a neat 8-in. steel line 
about 900 ft.-long. The line is sup- 
ported by 4-in. steel tubing with a 
neat saddle welded to the top to hold 
the main pipe. Supports are about 
10 ft. apart except where a roadway 
goes under the line. This installation 
should give no trouble for many years, 
and will repay the owners for the 
time and trouble of doing a first class 
construction job. 


Gate Feeds Rod Mill 


AT PLANT 118 of the Pacific Coast 
Aggregates Co., near Pleasanton, 
Calif., a 5- x 10-ft. peripheral dis- 
charge Marcy rod mill was recently 
installed for grinding pea gravel to 
sand. The bin over the rod mill is fed 
by a belt conveyor from a large stock- 
pile of this small size gravel. 





Cable-controlled gate to feed rod mill 


A tractor equipped with a dozer 
pushes the material to the loading 
hopper of the belt conveyor. The 
quadrant type gate feeding the belt 
was designed by D. A. Gildersleeve, 
general superintendent, and made in 
the company shops. On the extended 
arm of the control shaft has been fixed 
a grooved one-half pulley so arranged 
that the amount of feed going up the 
belt can be controlled from the station 
near the Marcy mill by means of a 
small cable that rides in the groove 
of the pulley. 
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Increase Life of Launder 


OvuT on the edge of the desert where 
materials are not easily obtained, and 
repair jobs often necessitate shutting 
down the entire plant, plant operators 


Launder lined with old conveyor belting lasts 
longer and is leak-proof 


often use considerable ingenuity to 
make what they have last longer. 
These little expedients are often ex- 
tremely simple and commonplace and 
many operators overlook them entirely. 

The illustration shows the rejects 
from a washing plant going to a set- 
tling pond through a V-shaped laun- 
der lined with old rubber conveyor 
pelting. It not only makes for a longer 
life for the launder, but helps make 
it leak-proof and adds to the stability 
of the flume. 


Bucket Elevator Supports 

THE HuGH McMILLAN CONSTRUC- 
TION Co., El Paso, Texas, produces 
crushed rock for commercial use with 
two portable plants in operation at 
the same site. One is a Cedarapids 
unit and the other a Pioneer, using 
D-13 Caterpillar Diesel units for 
prime movers at each plant. Diesel 
units use on the average about 45 gal. 
of oil per day. 

In the illustration may be seen a 
third Caterpillar Diesel powered 25- x 
40-in. Cedarapids primary jaw crush- 
er with the two conveyor belts serving 
the two portable units. One of the 
plants delivers a part of the finished 
product to a bucket elevator serving 
a wooden truck hopper. The bucket 
elevator is supported simply by two 
parallel telephone poles shown in the 
illustration. The plants produce 
crushed limestone and operate dry. 


Field Hopper Knocker 
CALIFORNIA ROCK AND GRAVEL Co. 
found it necessary to construct a 
knocker on the hopper of its Pleasan- 
ton plant bin to augment the action 
of an electric vibrator due to the fact 





HINTS AND HELPS 
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Knocker being operated (arrow) at the Pleas- 
anton plant of the California Rock and Gravel 
Co. 


that the wet material had a tendency 
to hang up. The device is built of 
structural steel and resembles a small 
truss, hinged to the steel hopper at its 
apex. The operator, by a vigorous pull 
on the rope attached to the upper end 
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Showing detail of the home made field hopper 
knocker to facilitate flow of wet material 


of the device, brings the low end of 
the knocker against the hopper with 
a sharp bang, thus freeing the ma- 
terial. 

The gravity return of the knocker 
affords a second shaking effect when 
it comes in contact with the upper 








part of the hopper. A 3-cu. yd. Bucy- 
rus-Monighan dragline fills the hop- 
per, which in turn loads a fleet of 
Euclid units of 20-ton capacity. 


Elevator for Sacked Cement 

AT ROSWELL, New Mexico, F. M. 
Reeves and Sons has a ready mixed 
concrete batching plant which also 
serves its concrete block plant. Sacked 











Elevator for sacked cement made from bucket 
elevator chains 


cement in cloth bags is used. The ce- 
ment is delivered to the plant from 
the railhead in trucks, and is elevated 
to the room adjacent to the batcher 
floor by an elevator made up from 
discarded bucket elevator chains. The 
speed of the elevator is geared down 
so that it moves slow enough for the 
men to place the bags on the carriers 
without stopping the assembly. In the 
illustration may be seen how the two 
parallel chains were assembled to 
make up this convenient sack elevator. 





Two telephone poles with cross member support bucket elevator ot this plant 
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Crankshaft Reduces 
Compressor Vibration 

DAVEY COMPRESSOR Co., Kent, Ohio, 
has announced the Equi-Balanced 
crankshaft invented by Paul H. Da- 
vey, president. This crankshaft is 





Equal-balanced compressor crankshaft showing 
two throws with pistons attached 


said to spread compressor working 
strokes evenly over the 360 deg. of 
crankshaft rotation. In 60 to 105 
c.f.m. V-type compressors, the new 
design employs a two-throw crank- 
shaft with throws spaced at an angle 
which is the supplement of the V. 
Heretofore, throws have been spaced 
at 120 deg., with 60 deg. compressor 
cylinder arrangements. It is claimed 
that this new type crankshaft makes 
practicable the employment of higher 
compressor operating speeds. 


Earth-Mover 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR Co., Peoria, 
Ill., has brought out its Diesel DW 10 
wheel-type tractor, the No. 10 scraper 
and the No. 21 cable-control unit. The 
DW 10 tractor now has a power out- 
put of 115 hp. at 1800 r.p.m. 

Advantages of the DW 10 over the 
predecessor model are a 15 per cent 
increase in power output with the new 
6-cylinder engine; improved double- 
plate, semi-metallic faced clutch; con- 
stant mesh transmission; self-adjust- 
ing clutch brake to facilitate gear 
shifting; steering aided by a shock- 





less, worm and bull nut type control 
integral with hydraulic booster; and 
heavy duty, air-actuated, mechanical- 
ly operated brakes with 18-in. brake 
drum and 7-in. shoes. Top speed of 
the unit with loaded wagon and scrap- 
er is 18.8 m.p.h. with standard trans- 
mission and 21.6 or 24.5 with optional 
transmissions, when equipped with 
21.00 x 25 tires. 

The No. 10 scraper has been de- 
signed exclusively for use with the 
new tractor. The No. 21 rear-mounted, 
double-drum cable control is matched 
to the requirements of the new tractor 
and scraper. 

Heavy Duty Haulage 

THE LINN MANUFACTURING CORPO- 
RATION, New York, N. Y., has designed 
a half-track haulage unit for heavy 
duty industrial haulage known as 





Maximum traction is obtained with half-track 
haulage unit 


Model D-15 Linn Haftrack. With this 
type of haulage unit, it is claimed that 
full contour traction for maximum 
engaged track area and increased sta- 
bility is obtained. The unit has been 
used extensively in quarry and mining 
operations, and is obtainable either 
with gasoline or Diesel-power equip- 
ment. 


Belt Vulcanizer 

JAMES C. HEINTZ & Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, is manufacturing a conveyor 
belt vulcanizer which is capable of 
vulcanizing a belt 6 ft. wide. The belt 
vuleanizer shown in the illustration 
was made fcr a coal mining company 
for a 6-ft. belt. 

The huge plattens or “flat irons” 
each contain over 1000 sq. in. They 
exert a minimum pressure of 100 


Haulage unit designed for large capacity loads 
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Belt vulcanizer designed to vulcanize belts up 
to 6 ft. wide 


p.s.i., which is said to give a smooth 
even cure which is necessary to insure 
a smooth running belt. Platten tem- 
peratures of 287 deg. under operating 
conditicns are automatically con- 
trolled with a variance of less than 6 
per cent at any point of platten area. 


Magnetic Pulley 

ERIEZ MANUFACTURING Co., Erie, 
Penn., has developed a self-energized 
magnetic pulley requiring no electric 
current to generate a magnetic field. 





Magnetic pulley requiring no electric current 


It is said that the pulley is adaptable 
to all applications requiring automatic 
separation of magnetic from non- 
magnetic materials conveyed on a 
belt. Permanently magnetized pulleys 
are proving increasingly effective 
ahead of secondary crushers and pul- 
verizers. Slag plants also are using 
magnetized pulleys extensively to re- 
move iron. The unit will work effec- 
tively through belts of rubber, canvas, 
leather o:1 any other non-magnetic 
material. Another advantage claimed 
for this pulley is that the permanent 
magnetic strength is not affected by 
electric current variations. 




















Shooting Kiln Rings 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE Co., East Al- 
ton, Ill., has developed an 8-gauge 
smooth bore gun that fires a 3-ounce 
lead slug to knock out kiln rings or 





Shooting a clinker ring in kiln 


break up balled material in cement, 
lime and refractory rotary kilns. 
Some use of the gun also is made in 
open hearth furnaces. 

Much time is saved in shooting out 
kiln rings. The kiln is shut off, and 
while it is still at operating tempera- 
tures, the operator cuts a slot through 
the ring with a few well aimed shots 
from the kiln gun mounted on the 
kiln face or from one mounted on a 
cart which can be wheeled from one 
kiln to another. Cutting a slot usually 
breaks the “arch” in the ring which 
falls in when the kiln resumes opera- 
tion. Sometimes several slots or key- 
ways must be cut. Battled material 
can be broken with direct hits. 


High-Speed Tractor Scraper 


LA PLANT-CHOATE MANUFACTURING 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has an- 
nounced its “Moto-Scraper,” first ad- 
dition to the company’s line of rubber 
tired tractors and allied earth-moving 
equipment. It is a high speed tractor- 
scraper combination consisting of a 
two-wheeled rubber tired tractor 
joined to a 17.5 cu. yd. scraper by a 
pedestal hitch assembly to form a 
single integral self-propelled unit. 

The tractor is equipped with a 225 
hp. Diesel engine and extra large 21 x 
29 tires, for maximum traction and 
flotation. It has four speeds forward 
and one reverse. Top travel speed is 
18 m.p.h. at 1800 engine r.p.m. Trac- 
tor has fuel capacity of 104 gal. which 
is sufficient for 12 to 15 hours oper- 
ation. 


NEW MACHINERY 





The scraper is a positive forced 
ejection type, operated by a La Plant- 
Choate air-actuated cable power con- 
trol unit, mounted on the rear of the 
tractor and deriving its power from 
the main engine. 

Steering is accomplished by two 
double-acting hydraulic jacks which 
are controlled by a fluid power unit 
mounted on the front of the tractor. 
It is equipped with four-wheel brakes, 
air-actuated, with controls arranged 
in such a way that braking power can 
be applied to the scraper wheels alone 
or to the complete unit. The tractor- 
scraper has a length of 34 ft. 10 in.; 
width, 11 ft. 6 in.; height, 9 ft. 8 in.; 
and a weight of 42,500 lb. Its wheel- 
base is 21% ft., and it has a level 
turning radius of 27 ft. Approximate- 
ly 70 per cent of the empty weight of 
the unit is concentrated on its front 
axle to. promote maximum traction 
and maneuverability. 


Self-Contained Compressor 


LE Rot CoMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has announced that it is in production 
on its ““Airmaster” compressor, known 
as the “105” Utility. Entirely self- 
contained and light in weight (1700 
lb.), it has been specifically designed 
for either back-of-cab or the platform 
of trucks. Floor area required is 25- x 
82-in. A Le Roi D226 engine is used, 
featuring replaceable cylinder sleeves, 
precision bearings, ovrehead valves, 
pressure lubrication, and magneto ig- 
nition.- 

The liquid cooled compressor is built 
integrally into the engine block and 
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Liquid-cooled compressor built integrally into 
the engine block ; 


also has replaceable cylinder sleeves 
and precision bearings. Cylinder head 
and valves are identical to those em- 
ployed in the compressor. The com- 
pressor is regulated by a patented 
Econotrol, governing capacity auto- 
matically according to the demand for 
air. A lifting bail, 6-volt electric start- 
ing system, and electric hourmeter 
on a centralized control panel are all 
supplied as standard equipment. 


Welding Electrode 
For Lightweight Metals 


HoBART BROTHERS Co., Troy, Ohio, 
has designed the No. 13 electrode to 
simplify welding of light gauge mild 
steel. Other qualities claimed for this 
electrode include low penetration, ease 
of handling and steady uniform trans- 
fer of metal. This electrode is de- 
signed for use with d.-c. straight po- 
larity or a.-c., and is available in 
1/16-in., 5/64-in., 3/32-in., and %-in. 
diameters. 





Action view of tractor-scraper unit with a capacity of 17.5 cu. yd. 
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Blending 





Screening and crushing section of road rock unit of plant. Top conveyor, right, delivers rock from surge pile; the lower conveyor returns any unwanted 
sizes back to one end of same surge pile, and the conveyor to the left delivers material to the road rock final screening plant 


Spend Half Million For Aggregates Plant 


Pacific Coast Aggregates Co. completes new 
plant at Tracy, Calif., which has four operating 
units with large storage capacity for blending 


ECENTLY Pacific Coast Aggregates, 

Inc., San Francisco, placed into 
operation its new plant 4% miles 
south of Tracy, Calif., one of the op- 
erations affected by the large scale 
modernization program previously an- 
nounced in Rock Propucts. Tracy is 
between San Francisco and Sacra- 
mento and the plant will serve that 
section of the rich San Joaquin and 
Sacramento river valley. With the 
economies in operation that this new 
plant will effect, it may be economical 
to ship into the Bay District as well. 
This progressive company has gravel 
producing plants strategically located 
in the central part of California, and 
during the past two years has been 
carrying out an expansion and reha- 
bilitation program in excess of $3,500,- 
000. A large part of this sum is for 
the sand and gravel plant being built 
at Elliot where approximately $1,000,- 
000 will be spent. It will serve the 





By W. B. LENHART 


San Francisco-Oakland Bay district. 
The Kerlinger plant at Tracy is the 
second producing plant to be built 
under this program and represents an 
investment of about $500,000. The 
company has an older operation about 
three miles west of the new unit which 
has been in service many years and, 
in addition, has a temporary plant 
alongside the new Kerlinger plant. 


Two Surge Piles for Crushed and 
Uncrushed Material 


This new operation at Tracy may 
be setting a new trend in sand and 
gravel plant design, especially where 
plants produce a crushed gravel which 
is kept separate from the uncrushed 
gravel, in that it will have two surge 
piles. One of the surge piles is 50 ft. 


Truck loading bunkers obtain material from the main storage bins (14). The bunkers also supply 
the batching plant 
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high with a capacity of 14,000 tons 
for uncrushed, pit run material, which 
will serve the road rock plant and the 
separate washed gravel and sand 
plant, and the second surge pile will 
be for the crushed rock with a capac- 
ity half as great. Using belt convey- 
ors throughout for transportation, the 
plant consists of four separate units, 
each of which can be operated, if de- 
sired, independent of the other three 
groups. The first unit is that which 
delivers to the main storage pile; the 
second relates to the road rock plant; 
the third to the production of washed 
sand and gravel and for placing 
crushed rock into the second surge 
pile; and lastly, the re-crushing, siz- 
ing and washing of materials taken 
from the crushed rock surge pile. The 
road rock plant operates dry, but the 
other two screening sections involve 
washing. 

The first surge pile is built in the 
form of the letter “T” with a 36-in. 
reclaiming belt conveyor fed from 
four gravity gates operating in the 
long leg and serving the washed sand 
and gravel section. One end of this 
surge pile (west end) is used for 
storage of the fines, or unwanted dry 
sizes from the road rock plant. The 
short leg of the “T,’”’ which carries a 
24-in. American reclaiming conveyor 
belt with four gates, delivers to the 
road rock plant. 

All the gates in the tunnels are of 
the same general design. The rock 
flows downward on to a hinged apron 
connected to the main, stationary gate 
housing. By raising or lowering the 
outer edge of this apron by a small 
hand winch, the amount of reck fed 
is controllable. These gates may all 
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be later replaced by Jeffrey vibrating 
feeders, 

Another rather unusual feature is 
that all the minus %-in. material go- 
ing to the washed sand and gravel 
section of the plant is run direct from 
the 6- x 32-ft. rotary scrubber and 
scalper screen to a large Dorr rake 
classifier. The overflow from the rakes 
goes to waste; all the other product 
goes to the inclined belt conveyor sys- 
tem serving the final screening and 
washing section. 


Deep Gravel Deposit 

The company owns a square mile 
of gravel-bearing ground adjacent to 
the plant which has been thoroughly 
prospected to a depth of 100 ft. No 
stripping worth mentioning is needed. 
The deposit runs about 36 per cent 
sand with 32 per cent plus 1%4-in. ma- 
terial. There is very little large-sized 
gravel and a low percentage of pea 
gravel (.06 per cent of the total). The 
various products have been tested by 
local and state authorities and meet 
every quality specification. 

The deposit is ideal from both an 
economic and quality standpoint. Wa- 
ter is secured from wells drilled to 
the 500-ft. horizon. These wells were 
tested before the plant was erected. 
and testing was carried on during the 
driest season when one well easily 
supplied 2000 g.p.m. The Central Val- 
ley irrigation project calls for the 
construction of one of its canals 
through a corner of the property and 
the company has granted a 500-ft. 
right-of-way for the purpose. Later, 
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Fourteen steel silos with sand and gravel washing and screening plant at top, right, and crushed 
gravel sizing equipment at top, left 


a tunnel may be driven under this 
canal and pit conveyors installed so 
that the gravel in the fraction cut off 
can be recovered. In any event the 
canal is an ace in the hole for future 
water supply as the area does have 
extreme dry seasons. 

An impressive feature of the new 
plant is the arrangement of 22 steel 
cylindrical storage bins. In one bank 
there are 14 bunkers arranged in two 
parallel rows, each bin holding 250 
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tons. The Tyrock vibrating screens 
for production of washed gravel and 
crushed rock are located on top of 
these silos. These bins were supplied 
by the Western Pipe and Steel Co. and 
are used primarily for car loading 
purposes. For truck loading, there are 
eight additional cylindrical steel bins 
with a total capacity of 400 tons. A 
Noble batching plant with a capacity 
of 100 yd.p.h. is constructed just east 
of the truck loading bins. 
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Flow sheet of operations at Tracy, Calif., plant, showing extensive crushing and screening capacity 
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Rotary screen and scrubber delivers oversize to crushers, and all the smaller sizes (minus 1/2-in.) 
flow to the classifier for desliming 





Diesel-electric locomotive of 45-ton capacity 
for spotting cars 


Unit No. 1 

Loading is done in the pit at a 
sub-elevation of 90 to 100 ft. by a 
2% cu. yd. Northwest 80-B shovel. 
The shovel loads directly to a 60-ton 
capacity steel field hopper that strad- 
dles the main 36-in. pit conveyor belt 
that delivers to the first surge pile. 
The belt is fed by a 30-in. x 6-ft. Jef- 
frey electric vibrating feeder. There 
is no crusher ahead of this storage. 


Unit No. 2 


This unit of the plant produces the 
unwashed road rock. Like all the rest 
of the plant it is of steel construction 
throughout, with heavy concrete foun- 
dations. The reclaiming belt that 
serves this plant runs in a 7-ft. diam- 
eter corrugated steel tunnel with 
heavy concrete abutments at the end, 
and takes the pit run material from 
the short leg of the reclaiming sys- 
tem and delivers it to a 5- x 12-ft. 
double-deck Tyrock vibrating screen. 
The top deck has 214-in. square open- 
ings and the lower deck %-in. mesh. 
The oversize falls to a 5K Allis-Chal- 
mers (Gates) gyratory crusher; the 
plus %-in., minus 2%-in. rock from 
the lower deck falls to a 24-in. in- 
clined belt conveyor along with the 
crusher’s discharge and these mate- 
rials are elevated to a second 5- x 
12-ft. Tyrock screen for the final 
screening. In this little section of the 
plant there is a high degree of flex- 
ibility, for at the first screen a divid- 
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ing chute is provided so that any 
unwanted sizes or all sizes can be sent 
back to the westerly end of the first 
surge pile via a long stacker belt. And, 
by changing screens, 2%-, 1%-, or 
l-in. road rock can be processed. The 
second final screen at time of inspec- 
tion had 1%-in. openings on the top 
deck and a 1-in. lower deck screen 
cloth. The oversize from the top deck 
passes to a 4 ft. Symons cone crusher 
and the crushed material is elevated 
back to this same screen by two belt 
conveyors. The road rock produced is 
loaded direct to cars. 


Unit No. 3 

This section produces the washed 
sand and gravel, the oversize gravel 
being crushed and sent to the second 
surge pile. A 36-in. belt conveyor de- 
livers pit run material from the long- 
er leg of the stockpile to a 6- x 32-ft. 
rotary scrubber and scalping screen. 
The scrubber section is about one- 
third of the total length. The center 


Loading 60-ton field hopper with 212-cu. yd. 
shovel. Eventually pit will be 90 to 100 ft. deep 
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section is of %-in. round perforations 
and the end section of 3-in. round 
openings. The oversize falls to a 10- x 
36-in. Farrell-Bacon jaw crusher that 
discharges to a 24-in. stacker belt 
serving the crushed rock surge pile. 
The throughs from the 3-in. openings 
can also be sent to this pile if desired, 
or they can be sent to the wet-screen- 
ing section mounted on top of the 12 
steel silos. The minus %-in. material 
from the middle section of the scrub- 
ber pass to a 2-rake Dorr rake classi- 
fier, each rake being 24 ft. long and 
4 ft. wide. 

The rake classifier discharges to a 
30-in. belt that delivers to a 5- x 12-ft. 
double-deck Tyrock screen (wet) that 
has 144-in. screen openings on the top 
deck and 1%-in. on the lower deck. 
The undersize passes to a _ second 
double-deck screen having %-in. top 
screen openings and %-in. on the low- 
er screen. Throughs from the lower 
or %-in. screen pass to a third double- 
deck vibrating screen having 4-mesh 
openings on the top deck and 8-mesh 
on the lower deck. The minus 4-mesh 
material goes to a bin below and is 
called screened sand. The fines from 
the lower deck pass to a second 8- x 
27-ft. Dorr rake classifier that pro- 
duces the regular sand. All other 
gravel from the other decks drops 
into silos below. The screened sand 
and the regular sand can later be 
blended on the loading belt to meet 
any grading specifications. 

The 14 storage bins are so filled 
that the larger sizes of uncrushed and 
crushed gravel fall into the silos near- 
est the plant proper. On that side of 
the silos is a reclaiming belt that 
serves five of these silos so that the 
larger sizes can, if desired, be sent 
back to the secondary crusher in the 
crushed rock section. Seven of the 
silos are used for the washed sand and 
gravel. These sizes are: 8-mesh sand, 
%- to %-in., 1%4- to 1%4-in., plus 1%- 
in. (to 3-in.), 4- to 8-mesh sand, 
4-mesh to %-in., and %- to 1%-in. 
The 1%- to 1%-in. product and plus 
1%-in. are returnable to the cone 
crusher in the crushed rock section 
of the plant. 


Unit No. 4 

This is the crushed rock section and 
its source of material is the crushed 
rock surge pile where a 24-in. inclined 
belt conveyor fed from four gates de- 
livers to a 5- x 10-ft. Tyler double- 
deck (dry) vibrating screen. The 
meshes of the screens on this unit 
have not been finally set but the pur- 
pose of the screen is to screen out the 
finer sizes and send them to the wash- 
ing plant over the 14 steel silos pre- 
viously mentioned. The rock from the 
top decks falls to a 4-ft. Symons cone 
crusher and the material on the lower 
deck falls to a 3-ft. cone crusher. The 
crushed material from both crushers 
drops on to the belt carrying the fines. 
This conveyor discharges to a 5- x 
10-ft. double-deck (wet) vibrating 




















screen having 1%4-in. top deck screen 
openings and 1-in. cloth on the lower 
deck. The throughs from the lower 
deck go to a second 5- x\10-ft. double- 
deck vibrating screen having %-in. 
top deck screen openings and %-in. 
openings on the lower deck for wet 
screening. The throughs from the 
lower decks pass to a 5- x 10-ft. triple- 
deck screen having %-in., %4-in., and 
8-mesh openings on the three decks, 
respectively. All the plus sizes on all 
the screens drop into their respective 
bins. The minus 8-mesh material goes 
to the Dorr rake classifier located on 
the ground and at the end of the ro- 
tary scrubber-screen. The coarser 
sizes can be returned to the 3-ft. cone 
crusher for further reduction and re- 
screening if desired. The sizes of 
erushed rock produced are: 8-mesh to 
¥%-in., %4- to %-in., %- to %-in., %- 
to %-in., 1- to 1%-in., and plus 14%4-in. 

Between the two rows of six silos 
are belts for cars, and for filling the 
truck-loading bins. The bunkers are 
hopper-bottomed, with the feed to the 
belt taking off near the top of the 
cone section through a gate of the 
type previously described. At the bot- 
tom of the cone is a 3-way valve 
through which the entrained wash 
waters from the aggregates are drawn 
to waste. For the finer sizes a rock 
filter bed has been installed in the 
cone which can be flushed out (up- 
wards) by water pressure through 
the 3-way valve. The aggregates go- 
ing to this belt can be blended if de- 
sired. The loading belt dumps to a 
final rinsing screen near the top of the 
truck bunkers. The truck bunkers in 
turn supply the batching plant 
through an inclined belt conveyor. 

The road rock plant has a capacity 
of 250 t.p.h. and the washed sand and 
gravel unit is rated at 400 t.p.m. The 
plant was designed and constructed by 
Pacific Coast Aggregates, Inc. 

The plant is served by the Tesla 
branch of the Western Pacific rail- 
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road, the nearest station being at Car- 
bona. 

The temporary plant adjoining the 
new unit has a capacity of 200 t.p.h. 


A 50-ton Whitcomb diesel electric, 
standard gauge switch engine, pow- 
ered by two Cummins engines does the 
switching for both plants. 


Official personnel includes: S. J. 
Goodpastor, vice-president and gener- 
al manager; R. K. Humphries, assis- 
tant general manager; George Hamp- 
ton, chief engineer; Earl E. Williams, 
superintendent at Kerlinger plant; L. 
D. Collins, electrical engineer; J. D. 
Kaufman, operations manager; and 
Rudy Schurch, construction foreman. 


A World of Aggregate 


THE PREMIERE of a new moving pic- 
ture in natural colors entitled “A 
World of Aggregate” was shown in 
Chicago, July 30 to a group of busi- 
ness paper publishers, equipment dis- 
tributors, contractors, association rep- 
resentatives, etc. The showing, with 
recorded sales talk, lasts about 35 
minutes and represents about a year’s 
work of professional photography and 
film editing. The exhibitor was the 
Iowa Manufacturing Co., Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, and the host for the occa- 
sion, Ken Lindsay, of the Iowa com- 
pany. The film was prepared under 
the direction of Russell T. Gray, Inc., 
industrial advertising agency, Chica- 
go, by H. A. Scribner, president, and 
Ralph White, of the agency. Mr. 
White was formerly on the advertis- 
ing staff of Rock PRODUCTS. 

The film is designed to illustrate the 
important role of mineral aggregates 
in the modern world, and in that is 
unusual. There are numerous industry 
films to feature concrete highways, 
railway roadbeds and crack trains, 
etc., but this film while showing nu- 
merous applications of aggregates, 
including agricultural limestone, is 
designed to emphasize the preparation 
of the aggregate, exclusive of cement. 
A few scenes are shown of permanent 
commercial plant operations, but the 
largest part of the film shows the 
different sizes of completely portable 
plants made by the Iowa Manufactur- 
ing Co. 


To those who have not followed 
closely the development of portable 
plant equipment, designed to accom- 
plish everything an established com- 
mercial plant can do, the film surely 
has real educational value. Such 
plants are now available in hourly 
capacities up to 150 tons, which equals 
the capacity of many permanent 
plants. ‘Both sand and gravel and 
crushed-stone portable plants are in- 
cluded; also portable asphalt paving- 
mixture plants, which are becoming 
increasingly popular for the work of 
resurfacing old pavements. 


Golden Anniversary Booklet 


JOSEPH S. YOUNG, president, Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co., Allentown, 
Penn., addresses his employes in an 
interesting book written to commem- 
orate the company’s 50th anniversary. 
This book is primarily intended for 
the organization’s 3,500 employes. 
Well-bound and illustrated, printed on 
glossy paper, Mr. Young’s message 
not only covers the background and 
beginnings of the company, but also 
what the company has provided in 
the way of safety devices and pleasant 
working conditions for today’s em- 
ployes. The book stresses the need for 
cooperation and team work by every 
employe, in every department, in or- 
der that the company might prosper 
and employment and wages remain at 
a high level. 





Group of publisher representatives, equipment distributors, and association representatives viewing moving picture, “A World of Aggregate” 
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Gypsum 


Newest Plaster 


Board Plant 
On West Coast 


Standard Gypsum Co., Long 
Beach, Calif., starts opera- 
tions at modernized plant 
operated by Henry J. Kaiser 


and associates 


ROCESSING OF GYPSUM is very old, 

but it is still interesting and a 
great deal of pleasure can be obtained 
from visiting different mills and ob- 
serving operations. Quite often indi- 
viduals guard a pet formula or meth- 
od with a personal satisfaction that 
they have a secret process all their 
own, and then at the next mill some- 
one else will be guarding the same 
secret. After visiting many mills and 
talking to experts in the business, the 
conclusion is finally reached that there 
are few secrets in the gypsum indus- 
try. 

One of the most recently completed 
plants is that of the Standard Gyp- 
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To the right is a portion of the wallboard plant, and to the left is the calcining section. In the 
foreground is an oil well rig pumping oil so that all available space is much in use at this plant 


sum Co. of California, at Long Beach, 
Calif. Organized in 1944 by Henry J. 
Kaiser and Samuel A. Perkins, presi- 
dent of Standard Gypsum Co., Inc. 
reconstruction and enlargement of the 
mill at Long Beach was started soon 
after the new company was formed. 
The sacking room was enlarged both 
in floor area and by the addition of 
another upstairs floor for the storage 
of sacked material, fiber, paper bags, 
etc. Space occupied by the old sack 
repair house was eliminated to make 
room for the wallboard plant. New 
repair shops and change rooms for 
the men were constructed. At the 
same time a great amount of pile- 





Six rolls of paper form the top and bottom of the plaster board. These rolls are mounted above 
and over the wet mixers. Monorail overhead facilities handle the heavy rolls of paper 
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driven work was started for footings 
for the wallboard plant. 

Modern in every respect and operat- 
ing at high efficiency, this new plant 
is a wonderful help in meeting in- 
creasing demands of the building in- 
dustry. The daily output at present is 
300,000 sq. ft. of plaster lath and 150 
tons of plaster. 


Ship Gypsum by Boat 


Gypsum rock from San Marcos Is- 
land in the gulf of lower California 
has an exceptionally high purity 
which assures easy handling and proc- 
essing and makes a high quality prod- 
uct. It is transported from the island 
to the plant by boat. The company 
has its own dock and unloading facili- 
ties and a storage shed for 16,000 
tons. 

At present rock is shipped to Long 
Beach via a self-unloading boat sim- 
ilar to those used on the Great Lakes 
for handling limestone, discharging 
to a reciprocating pan feeder. A sys- 
tem of belt conveyors and a bucket 
elevator on the dock deliver the rock 
to an enclosed storage pile. 


Crushing and Grinding Methods 


As the gypsum is crushed at the 
quarry, the rock. is much easier to 
handle in the storage shed. It is 
moved from the shed by Caterpillar 
Diesel tractor and dozer to a pan feed- 
er which in turn feeds the rock to a 
Pennsylvania hammer mill which re- 
duces the stone to pebble size. 

Formerly there was a tunnel under 
this stockpile with a reclaiming belt 
having reciprocating pan feeders at 
each outlet, all the gates being oper- 
ated by a wire rope arrangement. The 














GYPSUM 


Looking from finish end of the wallboard plant toward the mixing end; three strips of plaster board are being made. To the right is the off-bearing 


tractor and dozer has proven more 
satisfactory. To make room for the 
wallboard plant, the back half of the 
stockpile area has been eliminated. 

Crushed gypsum is transported on 
a long inclined conveyor belt to bins 
over the Raymond grinding mills, the 
conveyor being unloaded by a Bodin- 
son tripper. Pebbie fed to the grind- 
ing mills is ground to a fine powder 
using Raymond cyclone dust collectors 
and bag filters. The ground gypsum is 
then ready for calcining. 


Calcining 

Calcining kettles of 10-ton capacity 
each are equipped with a gas-fired 
furnace. In the center of the kettle 
is a rotating shaft with agitators at- 
tached that keep the material agitated 
during the heating process. About 2 
hrs. time is used in calcining one 
kettle of ground rock, and the tem- 
perature rises to between 340 and 350 
deg. F. At this temperature the cal- 
cined product is dumped into a pit 
and the kettle is then ready for an- 
other batch of rock. As calcination 
temperature control is important, re- 
cording Foxboro pyrometers are pro- 
vided for each kettle. The calcined 
ground rock is now called stucco, part 
of which is elevated to large bins in 
the top of the mill to be made into 
plaster and the remainder is conveyed 
to steel bins in the wallboard plant 
for making plaster lath and wall- 
board. For delivery of the stucco to 
the wallboard storage silos a series 
of three 8-in. diameter screw convey- 
ors are used. These are mounted in an 
overhead gallery connecting the cal- 


end of the dryer 


cining section with the wallboard 
plant. A 10-hp. Westinghouse motor 
drives each length of conveyor 
through suitable reductions. 

Stucco made into plaster is re- 
ground in a Marcy 5- x 20- pebble 
mill, using a 75-hp. Westinghouse mo- 
tor. This regrinding improves the 
working qualities of the plaster. The 
reground stucco is then conveyed to 


storage bins over the mixers. The 
automatic feeder feeds one ton of 
stucco into a hopper and there the 
other materials are added to control 
the working qualities and setting time 
of the plaster. From the hopper it is 
chuted into an Ehrsam mixer which 
thoroughly mixes all the materials, 
and it is then fed to a bagging ma- 
chine for packing into 100 lb. paper 


This is the wet or stucco mixing end of the wallboard plant 
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One of the small magnetic vibrating feeders 
has a conical feed supply hopper 


bags which are trucked into a car 
for shipment. In three hours time a 
rock can be taken from the shed, 
crushed into pebble, ground, calcined, 
reground, mixed, bagged and placed 
in a car. 

Gypsum rock from San Marcos Is- 
land is a high quality material aver- 
aging 99.6 per cent gypsum, and will 
not vary over 0.10 per cent from that 
figure. I‘ is a hard gypsum, and makes 
a hard wall. It is considered by ex- 
perts to be one of the best hardwall 
plasters in the Southwest. 

Casting plaster is stucco which, in 
this plan‘, is re-ground in one of two 
36-in. Sturtevant rock emery buhr 





Coming down and under the forming rolls are the three strips of paper 
that will make the top of the plaster board 
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mills after which the product is ele- 
vated to a Whizzer dust separator, 
the oversize being returned to the 
buhr mills. The mills are driven 
through short-center, flat belt drives 
by General Electric motors. After the 
stucco is sacked and aged by storage 
on the warehouse floor, it is ready for 
shipment. 

A very interesting phase of the 
work is the quality control. The lab- 
oratory keeps a close check on each 
step of the operation from the storage 
shed to the customer. The rock is 
tested for purity; the grinding is 
checked for fineness. A sample is 
taken from each finished kettle for 
testing, and then finally a sample is 
removed from each mixed batch to see 
that it has the proper working quali- 
ties and setting time. 

There are three, 10-ft. Ehrsam ket- 
tles having extension tops and pressed 
steel bottoms. These bottoms have 
been in service for about 20 years. The 
kettles were originally installed in the 
cenventional brick work but they are 
gradually being worked over and the 
brick-work enclosed in a steel jacket. 
The kettles fed by screw conveyors 
are controlled through a hand clutch. 

As the plant is located in the heart 
of the industrial section of Long 
Beach not far from residential and 
resort districts, control of dust from 
the kettles is essential. At this plant 
a very simple device has been devel- 
oped for the collection of dust from 
the kettles. The collector was original- 
ly designed by William Senseman, dis- 
trict manager, in California, for Ray- 
mond Pulverizer Division of Combus- 
tion Engineering Co., Inc., but many 
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changes and simplifications have been 
effected since the original installation. 

These simplifications came about 
when it was realized that the fine par- 
ticles emitted from the kettle stack 
were not dust but small particles of 
wet mud. Thus the dust collection be- 
came simply a matter of impounding 
this fine mud. The gases from the 
kettle stack are passed through a 6-in. 
high speed suction fan blown into a 
small dust collector about 6-ft. in di- 
ameter. A water spray impinges 
against the blades of the fan and a 
second spray works inside the collec- 
tor. Although the spray keeps the 
blades of the fan clean, it causes wear. 
The faces of the fan blades are there- 
fore built up with hard surfacing al- 
loys, and the assembly is so designed 
that a quick replacement of the fan 
blades can be affected. This dust con- 
trol system has been in use about 20 
years with no complaints due to dust. 
The whole assembly can be built at 
most any welding shop for a very 
nominal sum. 


New Board Plant 


Of steel and reinforced concrete 
construction, the board plant was de- 
signed cooperatively by engineers of 
J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co., and 
the Henry J. Kaiser Co. It was built 
by the latter company. The board 
plant which is in a new building is 
operated as a separate department. 
To accommodate the board machine, 
the building is 511 ft. long. 

There are 3 large steel bins with 
conical bottoms that store the stucco 
as it is conveyed from the mill. Each 
bin has a separate Syntron feeder 


Steel silos over the wet mixing section of the waliboard plant are for 
storage of stucco and wood fiber 
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which feeds the proper amount of 
stucco into a mixing screw conveyor. 
Along this conveyor are other small 
Syntron feeders that feed in the prop- 
er amount of other materials to con- 
trol the set and give the board the 
proper strength and working quali- 
ties. All this is thoroughly mixed as 
it is being conveyed to the Ehrsam 
continuous wet mixer, where the prop- 
er amount of water is added. 

A roll (or rolls) of specially pre- 
pared paper is mounted on a shaft 
just back of the mixer, and the sheet 
of paper is drawn under the mixer. 
As the paper moves along it catches 
the mix and is pulled between two 
large forming rolls where the top pa- 
per is added and the edges are sealed 
so that when the material leaves the 
forming rolls, it is a completely 
formed board. When plaster lath is 
made, three narrower rolls of paper 
are substituted for the single- conven- 
tional 4-ft. width used for wallboard 
so that three strips of plaster board 
are made simultaneously. The green 
board is then carried on a long rubber 
belt so the core of the board has time 
to set properly. This production line 
of board runs the entire length of the 
building at the end of which the 
boards are cut into the proper lengths 
by an Ehrsam cutter. 

Immediately ahead of the cutter is 
the Ehrsam punch used to punch holes 
in the plaster board. The cutter and 
the punch both operate automatically 
and function while the board is in 
motion. The long forming belt is driv- 
en through a Reeves drive unit with 
General Electric motors. 

After the “green” boards have 
passed the cutter, the carrier rolls 
deliver the product to a set of cross- 
carriers which in turn feed the “ele- 
vator” to the Coe drier. This elevator 
is essentially a conveyor system hinged 
at the lower end and through electron- 
ic devices is raised and lowered so 
that the wallboard can pass into any 
of the eight shelves of live rolls that 
carry the board slowly through the 





Rod mill for regrinding hardwall plaster 
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In the foreground is the cutter and at the right is the punch for making plaster board 


drier. All this movement of the board 
is automatic and continuous. 

The Coe drier kiln is double width 
and eight decks high so the board 
travels only 1/16th as fast in the kiln 
as it does on the forming line. Steam 
coils heat the kiln, the heat being dis- 
tributed by large circulating fans. 

At the discharge end of the kiln 
men remove the boards by hand where 
they are inspected for quality and are 
put into bundles and made ready for 
shipment. 

A large floor space has been pro- 
vided on the south side of the Coe 
drier for the storage of finished wall 
and plaster board. Two Elwell-Parker 
fork trucks handle the finished prod- 
uct in this store room. 

Above, and at the westerly end of 
the wallboard plant, storage space has 
been provided for the rolls of paper, 
adhesives and other materials used in 
making the wallboard. Rolls of paper 
are elevated to this floor and handled 
by a mono-rail. 

New offices for the Southern Cali- 
fornia Division have been established 
at 3667 Atlantic avenue, Long Beach, 
California. Official personnel includes: 
Carl R. Olson, general manager, and 
Claude E. Harper, assistant general 
manager, with headquarters in Oak- 
land; Gil F. Richards, general sales 
manager; Jerry Donoghue, Southern 
California Division Sales Manager; 
Dick James, Northern California 
Sales Representative, all with head- 
quarters in Long Beach. E. H. Schap- 
er is chief engineer; John Pooler, gen- 
eral superintendent. Wallace Riddell 
is chemical engineer and consultant, 
Arthur H. Darling, chemist. 





Right: “Buttons” or rejects from perforation of 
the plaster board are elevated to a bin where 
trucks make a final disposal of the product 
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One of the buhr mills for regrinding casting 
plaster 
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Crushing 


Reducing Large Boulders 
to Aggregate 


Palmer Crushing Co., Slinger, Wis., 
installs final screening plant above 


four large concrete storage silos 


By DAVID MOCINE 


A NEW CRUSHING PLANT was recent- 
ly completed by Palmer Crushing 
Co., at Slinger, Wis., in the central 
part of the state, using four rein- 
forced concrete silos of 150 ton ca- 
pacity each for finished product stor- 
age. These “engineered and built on 
the job” silos have the added flexibility 
provided by loading spouts on both 
sides so that they can be discharged 
into either railroad cars or trucks, or 
both simultaneously. Two railroad 
cars may also be loaded at the same 
time from different silos. 

Cars are spotted for loading by a 
stationary winch, and after loading 
roll down a 1500-ft. siding by gravity 
to await railroad pickup. The car- 
spotting winch, powered by a 15 hp. 
Northwestern induction motor, may 
be operated by remote control so that 
the operator on the silo platform at 
spout level may move the car ahead 


without his leaving the silo when the 
ear is filled. 

The silos with 6-in. walls, were 
built with slip forms and %-in. round 
reinforcing steel. They rest on a 12-in. 
slab of reinforced concrete, and have 
false bottoms 15 ft. above the ground 
that provide ample height for gravity 
loading through the spouts. Each silo 
is 14-ft. in dia. by 45-ft. in height. 
Regular portland cement was used for 
this construction, and the finished job 
painted with Aquella. The cost of con- 
structing the entire plant, including 
storage silos, has been set at approxi- 
mately $100,000. Four grades of ag- 
gregate are normally produced in the 
closed circuit crushing plant and sizes 
may be varied by changing screens. 

There are several interesting fea- 
tures in the material flow at this 
plant, the first being the use of a 
swing conveyor (see illustration) and 





Conveyor, to the left, elevates material from primary crusher. In the center may be seen the pri- 
mary screen with throughs going to the silo conveyor. Roll crusher receives oversize from screen 
and discharges to truck hopper conveyor, lower left 
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Close up of concrete storage silo 


surge hopper which is moved to follow 
the quarry face and is loaded directly 
from the shovel, thus doing away 
with the need for trucks or cars at 
this point. This system is more widely 
used in the far West. At present, a 
%-cu. yd. Northwest shovel is used to 
load the hopper over the movable 
30-in. conveyor, approximately 60-ft. 
center to center. As the quarry face 
recedes, the conveyor will of course 
be lengthened, and a 114-cu. yd. shovel 
is on order. When the new shovel is 
obtained, it is planned to convert the 
Northwest into a crane. 


Crushing and Screening 

The material from the quarry is 
elevated by the first conveyor to a 
300-t.p.m. Telsmith No. 13B gyratory 
crusher with the bottom opening set 
for 2-in. The material is discharged 
from the crusher over the lower end 
of a 30-in. conveyor on 70 ft. centers, 
which elevates it 20 ft. to a 4- x 10-ft. 
vibrating screen, 114-in. mesh, of the 
plant’s own construction. Oversize 
from this screen falls to a double-roll 
crusher that is set for %-in. dis- 
charge. 

This crusher is another point of 
great interest in the plant, being of 
P. W. Palmer’s own design and pat- 
ent. Described in an earlier issue of 
Rock Propucts, this roll crusher (see 
illustration) differs mainly in that in- 
stead of smooth or corrugated rolls 
meeting at a tangent, these rolls have 
2- x 4-in. strips the length of the roll 
that are set at an angle to the roll’s 
face, and thus the rolls present two 
flat surfaces to the material being 
ground. The circumferential streaks 
or grooves that are apt to appear on 
a conventional roll are entirely lack- 
ing here, showing that the material is 
immediately crushed upon impact 
rather than riding on top of the point 
of contact. 

From the roll crusher the material 
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CRUSHING 





To the left, shovel loading hopper over swing-conveyor; center, primary crusher with conveyor belt inclining up to secondary screening and crushing 
station; and to the right, conveyor inclining up to top of concrete silos. Truck hopper for chips may be seen in front of the primary crusher with con- 
veyor belt going to roll crusher. Wash water line may be seen above going to silo head screening plant 


is discharged onto a 30-in. conveyor 
on 70-ft. centers operating in the op- 
posite direction and along side the 
former conveyor. The material from 
the secondary crusher is elevated 25 
ft. to a %-in. screen over a truck hop- 
per. The throughs fall into the hopper 
as limestone chips, sold locally for 
truck delivery, and used principally 
for driveway surfacing. 

These chips from the roll crusher 
have the advantage over other crushed 
stone in driveways of not rolling and 
scattering so readily, and the supply 
of limestone chips at the Palmer 
Crushing Co. is not sufficient to meet 
the local demand. Another advantage 
in scalping off these fines after the 
secondary crusher is that limestone 
fines or dust do not continue through 
the rest of the flow to clog up screens 
and belts, get lost in the wash water, 
or be left adhering to the finished 
material. 

Oversize from this %-in. secondary 
screen returns to the primary crusher 
in a closed circuit. The throughs from 
the primary screen are discharged di- 
rectly to a 30-in. conveyor, on 200 ft. 
centers, traveling at approximately 
300 ft. per min. that elevates the ma- 
terial 58 ft. to a wash box at the top 
of the silos. 

The wash box, 3- x 4- x 3-ft. deep, 
has two 3-in. streams of water enter- 
ing on the opposite end from the 
crusher material. The discharge from 
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the washer box is by two gravity 
spouts on opposite ends over two 
3-deck 4- x 10-ft. vibratory screens 
of the company’s own manufacture, 














PRIMARY GYRATORY 





Details of roll crusher, designed and patented 
by P. W. Palmer, showing above, two rolls with 
tangential faces; and below, showing how fiat 
faces are presented to material being crushed 


running in parallel, where additional 
wash water is sprayed over the ma- 
terial by three banks of five nozzles 


_ SECONDARY 
ROLL CRUSHER 


each on both screens. These screens 
throw counter to material flow. 

The first screen is % in. mesh and 
oversize is chuted directly into the 
south silo as minus 1%-in. plus %-in. 
finished crushed stone. Oversize from 
the second deck of the screen, minus 
%-in. plus %-in. material, drops di- 
rectly to the second silo. Oversize from 
the third or bottom deck, minus %-in. 
plus 4-in., is chuted to the third silo 
as pea gravel, while throughs from 
the third deck go to a Telsmith sand 
drag, where it is dewatered by twin 
20-in. x 18-ft. screws before falling to 
the fourth silo. 

Water for washing is pumped from 
a 10-ft. sump 1100 ft. from the plant 
by a Carver pump, with 6-in. suction 
and 5-in. discharge, which delivers 
1000 g.p.m. to the plant at 40-lb. pres- 
sure. The pump is run by a 75-hp. 
Prater Pulverizer Co. electric motor. 
The wash water is piped off to a 
sump, but a settling basin is planned 
for recovery of fines at an early date. 


Diesel-Electric Power 


Located under one roof in a large 
building of concrete block construction 
are the power plants and plant shop. 
The shop end of the building has a 
door at one end 12- x 13-ft. that is 
large enough to accommodate the 
shovel for repair or storage. 


2-31N. TWO 4x10’ 


WATER 3 DECK 
LINES. spr VIBRATING SCREENS 





Details of unusual crushing plant operation and concrete silo storage facilities 
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Diesel-electric power plant interior 


All electricity for operation of the 
plant is generated by two Diesel pow- 
ered generators. A 200 hp. Buda and 
a 120 hp. Caterpillar turn Crocker- 
Wheeler and Electric Machinery Man- 
ufacturing generators, respectively. 
These two generators produce elec- 
tricity for almost 300 hp. that are 
represented by the motors in the 
plant. 

The Buda-powered generator pro- 
duces electricity for the primary Tel- 
smith crusher and the secondary spe- 
cial roll crusher (50-hp. each), all 
conveyors (main at 25-hp. and three 
smaller at 10-hp. each), and the %-in. 
vibratory screen on top of the truck 
hopper for limestone chips (3-hp.). 
The Caterpillar-powered generator 
produces electricity for the Carver 
pump (75-hp.), sand drag (10-hp.), 
and the two parallel 3-deck screens 
on top of the silos (3-hp. each) and 
the car spotter. 


Terminal Moraine Deposit 
Has Large Boulders 

This new quarry is located on a 
typical Wisconsin terminal moraine 
with 6- to 12-in. overburden and an 
approximate gravel depth of 95 ft. in 
a 75-acre tract. Stone at this quarry 
is almost all minus 18-in., with a max- 
imum of four boulders per day equal- 
ing this size. Sand passing 4-in. mesh 
accounts for about 35 per cent of a 
day’s run. 

The site was chosen for several 
reasons, one of which was its avail- 
ability to market (the property is 
bounded by rail on one side and U. S. 
Highway 41 on the other). Freight 
rates are reasonable both north and 
south, with two rail lines easily ac- 
cessible. It is anticipated that the 
greatest outlet for the new plant will 
be the many ready mixed concrete 
plants in the Milwaukee area. 

Good truck delivery demand (com- 
pany trucks, private and for-hire ve- 
hicles) is expected in this predomi- 
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nantly large farming district. Still 
another factor is the strong possibil- 
ity that Highway 41 will soon be re- 
built as a divided lane highway. 

At the present time Palmer Crush- 
ing Co. is engaged only in stone crush- 
ing, but it is planned to enter the 
concrete block or some allied field in 
order to keep the staff employed dur- 
ing the winter months. 

Although the Palmer Crushing Co. 
is a new corporation, the principal 
and owner, P. W. Palmer, is an old 
hand in Wisconsin’s aggregate pro- 
duction. He is president of Hartland- 
Verona Sand and Gravel Co., Brown- 
town Silica Co. and Hartland Sand 
and Gravel Co. Bob Palmer, brother 
of P. W. Palmer, is superintendent at 
the new plant, which employs seven 


men, 
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Above, three of four silos (sand, extreme right) 
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Ilinois Rock Products 
Industry Review 


A BULLETIN has recently been issued 
by the State Geologic Survey of Illi- 
nois summarizing the state’s mineral 
industry in 1945. The section titled 
rock and rock products accounts for 
40 of the total of 116 pages, and is 
complete with graphs and charts 
showing value and production fcr the 
25-yr. period from 1920 to 1945. 

During this period the highest pro- 
duction of limestone, dolomite and 
marl was recorded in 1942, with 14,- 
000,000 short tons produced, valued at 
$13,000,000. Highest “average value 
per ton” was listed in 1920, with the 
per ton value falling below a 20-yr. 
average for ten years, 1927 to 1937, 
Total number of both commercial and 
non-commercial plants and their ton- 
nages are listed for the years 1943 
through 1945, together with total and 
average value received for the product. 

Production and use of agricultural 
limestone is discussed extensively, 
county by county and also the amount 
of prepared limestone shipped to ad- 
jacent states for agricultural pur- 
poses. Cement, lime, mineral wool, 
clay and silica refractories, sand and 
gravel and fluorspar are all treated 
in this Report of Investigations, No. 
121, State Geological Survey, Urbana, 
Illinois. 


Erratum 

SoutH DAKOTA CEMENT PLANT ad- 
vises that the news note appearing in 
the May issue was in error. Rather 
than considering the building of a sec- 
ond plant as previously reported, the 
present plant is undergoing an im- 
provement program that already has 
involved several important changes. 





with wash water line at the top, waste water 
line at the bottom and sand drag to the lower right 
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Labor Attempts to By-Pass Provisions of L.-M.R.A. of 1947 


By NATHAN C. ROCKWOOD 


ies CONTRACT recently signed with 
John L. Lewis’ United Mine Work- 
ers by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and the near strike at the 
Ford Motor Co. plants have empha- 
sized the most spectacular aftermath 
of the passage of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947. The two 
features of the Act which reportedly 
aroused the greatest ire in union la- 
bor leader circles were: (1) The li- 
ability of unions to be sued for breach 
of contract; (2) The making of affi- 
davits that union officers were not 
secretly communists. The objections 
to the ban on closed-shop contracts 
haven’t yet caused any great furor, 
probably because the unions expect to 
get around this one through mainte- 
nance of membership contracts, which 
are still permissible under certain re- 
strictions. 

One can readily understand why 
most unions’ officers object to assum- 
ing liability for wild-cat strikes, be- 
cause the truth is that discipline in 
some of these unions is very weak, and 
in the final analysis the union officers 
have little or no actual authority and 
small influence in controlling the acts 
of their most willful members. That 
they should object so strenuously to 
filing affidavits that they are not com- 
munists or communist sympathizers is 
not so clear. However, their opposition 
to these and other parts of the new 
law has led to open defiance of the 
Act, and various legal maneuvers to 
circumvent the law wherever possible. 


Coal Miners’ Contract 

The coal miners’ new contract omits 
a no-strike clause which John L. Lew- 
is had permitted in previous contracts, 
and, theoretically, according to the 
contract, miners may work only as 
they are “willing and able to.” In a 
coal miner’s contract this is not par- 
ticularly significant because John L. 
Lewis has been able to exercise iron 
discipline in his union, and he has a 
record of living up to his contracts 
with mine operators. However, offi- 
cials of the N.L.R.B. have since in- 
formally pointed out that this clause, 
and any similar ones that union con- 
tracts with other employers may con- 
tain, will not give unions immunity 
under the law because the right to sue 
a union also rests with an injured 
third party. Thus a public utility, a 
railway or even a manufacturing con- 
cern which suffered losses because of 
an illegal strike of coal miners, could 
sue the United Mine Workers for a 
sum equal to such loss or damage. 
Moreover, it is still subject for court 
decisions as to whether or not a pri- 
vate contract between union and man- 





agement can be in the public interest 
when it supersedes the law of the 
land. 

The questionable clause in the coal 
miners’ contract is as follows: “The 
contracting parties agree that as a 
part of the consideration of this con- 
tract, any and all disputes, stoppages, 
suspensions of work and any and all 
claims, demands or actions growing 
therefrom or involved therein, shall 
be by the contracting parties settled 
and determined exclusively by the ma- 
chinery provided in the ‘Settlement of 
Local and District Disputes’ section 
of this agreement; or if national in 
character, by the full use of free col- 
lective bargaining as _ heretofore 
known and practiced in the industry.” 
In brief the mode of settlement pro- 
vided for is by arbitration. 


Union Lawyers Give Advice 


Lee Pressman, general counsel of 
the C.I.0., has advised the affiliated 
unions to include this clause in all fu- 
ture contracts: “It is understood and 
agreed that, in the event of any strike, 
work stoppage, or interruption or 
impeding of work on the part of any 
employes during the life of this agree- 
ment, there shall be no liability on the 
part of the international union, the 
local union, or any of their officers, 
agents or members. The sole recourse 
and exclusive remedy for the employ- 
er in such event is to impose. disci- 
plinary measures upon the employes 
involved in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this agreement.” 

Joseph A. Padway, chief counsel for 
the A.F. of L., has advised unions: 
“Even in the absence of a no-strike 
clause, some courts might hold that a 
collective bargaining agreement con- 
tained an implied agreement not to 
strike. Therefore, wherever possible, 
there should be inserted a clause to 
the effect that nothing in the agree- 
ment shall be deemed to prohibit or 
prevent a strike or other concerted 
cessation of employment by the em- 
ployes covered by this agreement.” 

His advice continues: “An alterna- 
tive suggested clause, if the foregoing 
is not acceptable, is one providing 
that nothing in the agreement shall 
prevent any employe covered thereby 
from leaving his employment either 
singly or jointly with other employes.” 

% a a 


“If in any particular case it is 
found impossible to do away with a 
previously existing no-strike clause, 
then unions who do agree to a no- 
strike clause should be_sure to limit 
the union’s responsibility to strikes 
which it has actually caused or actual- 
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ly ratified. It should be specifically 
stated that, unless a union has actual- 
ly authorized or actually ratified the 
strike, it is not responsible for any 
damages resulting from such strike. 
A concession in this case which it 
might be well to give, if a clause 
similar to the foregoing can be agreed 
upon, would be one to the effect that 
the union will undertake to take every 
reasonable means to induce any em- 
ployes going out on strike to return 
to their jobs. 

“An alternative suggestion in line 
with the above is the inclusion of a 
clause specifying that the union, in 
making the agreement, is acting mere- 
ly as agent for the employes covered 
by the agreement and shall, under no 
circumstances, be liable for any strike, 
breach, or other default under the 
agreement, unless it can be shown 
that the union caused or instigated 
such strikes or other breach.” 

Mr. Padway’s suggestions go fur- 
ther and say that a limit on liquidated 
damages should be set up in the con- 
tract, whether or not it contains a no- 
strike clause. He would have this 
amount stated as say $50 for a small 
concern and not over $500 in any case. 


Ford Motor Co. Settlement 


The chief points in the controversy 
over a new contract between the 
United Automobile Workers Union 
(C.1.0.) and the Ford Motor Co. 
mainly involved the issues described. 
The agreement follows in general that 
in the coal mining industry, providing 
that disputes over alleged breach of 
contract are to be settled as a last 
resort by an umpire selected jointly 
by an arbitration committee of two 
management and two labor repre- 
sentatives. The clause asked by the 
C.1.0.’s legal talent is as follows: 
“The union, its officers and members, 
shall not be liable for breach of con- 
tract because of any strike or work 
stoppage which may occur during the 
period of these deliberations and ne- 
gotiations (i.e., while the committee is 
trying to reach a settlement; limited 
to not over one year). The company 
will not institute any suit against the 
union, its officers and members in such 
event. The company shall be able to 
avail itself of all other remedies in 
the contract in the case of strikes or 
work stoppages. * * * If the commit- 
tee is unable to find a solution after 
a year of deliberations and negotia- 
tions, the union will retain the right 
to strike on this issue. In the event 
such a strike should occur, all other 
provisions of the contract will remain 
in full force for the entire term of 
the contract.” 


Significance of Union Attitude 
Jesse Freidin, former general coun- 
sel and member of the War Labor 
Board, in a letter to the New York 
Times, has explained the attitude of 
union labor in part as follows: “The 
great strength of many labor organ- 
izations lies in their ability to point 
(Continued on page 100) 
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Ten storage piles are separated by concrete walls which will serve as supports for the screening, washing and sand settling equipment overhead 


SAND DRAGS Save Fines 


Superior Sand and Gravel Co., Phoenix, 
Ariz., has large live storage capacity and 
extensive crushing and screening facilities 


OR MANY YEARS the Fisher Contract- 

ing Company operated the well- 
known Ward sand and gravel plant 
at Oxford, Mich. It was not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that when this com- 
pany decided to build a plant at Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., a very modern structure 
was built embodying many interesting 
and novel features. 


Four Drags for Sand Recovery 

With increased demands for sand 
from concrete block manufacturers, 
there is a shortage in the area. To 
recover every possible ounce of sand, 
exceptional methods have been em- 
ployed. This can be well understood 
if it is borne in mind that the gravel 
from the Salt River bottom at Phoe- 
nix is very hard material. At the old 
Ward plant near Detroit, Mich., the 
Fisher Contracting Company found 
it could process around 500,000 tons 
before equaling the mantel and liner 
wear in processing 30,000 tons of the 
Salt River gravel. 


HORIZONTAL. 


RIZZLY 
ons BELT CONV 


JAW 
CRUSHER 


CRUSHER 


FEEDER 


By W. B. LENHART 


When faced with the necessity of 
recovering sand, the job was done in 
an unusually thorough manner. The 
Superior Sand and Gravel Co. uses 
four sand drags that were designed 
by Del W. Fisher, president of the 
company. Each of the drags are al- 
most identical in general design al- 
though the fourth sand drag, called 
the crushed stone drag, probably has 
a larger settling area than the others. 
This last drag, as can be seen in the 
illustration, has a large tail wheel 
(about 10 ft. in diameter) so that the 
bearings can be above the water line. 
The tail wheel is in a settling pool 
about 8- x 12-ft. The 24-in. belt has 
3- x 4-in. angle iron drags spaced on 
8-in. centers. The belt moves at 2 
r.p.m. The four sand drags prepare 
two concrete sands of practically 


No# OVERFLOW 
STORAGE TO WASTE 





identical grade; a plaster sand and 
a washed crushed stone sand. The lat- 
ter product is said to be welcomed by 
the concrete block manufacturer and, 
as shown by a study of the flowsheet, 
it contains, besides the crushed stone, 
some of the finer uncrushed sizes that 
overflowed from the other three drags. 

The plant has been in operation 
about one year. It was designed and 
built by the company, but the Allison 
Steel Manufacturing Co. of Phoenix 
did most of the steel fabrication. 

Sand and gravel plants along the 
Salt River bottom used to have their 
supply replenished by the seasonal 
floods but since irrigation projects 
and attendant dams control such 
floods, operators have lost that advan- 
tage but there is a plentiful supply 
at greater depth, and the deeper 
sources yield coarser materials which 
require crushing. However, there i 
good gravel and sand above the 125-ft 
horizons. 

At the time of inspection all ship- 


INCLINED 
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Flowsheet of crushing, screening, and sand recovery operations. Four sand drags provide for maximum efficiency in retrieving sand 
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ments were going out by trucks or 
through the company’s ready mixed 
concrete plant, but standard track 
siding is being extended into the plant 
so that rail shipments will soon be 
possible. This is one of the few plants 
in the area shipping by rail. 


Large Live Storage Capacity 

Ten storage piles, each separated 
from the other by a concrete wall, are 
located in a single line with the sep- 
arating concrete walls acting as the 
supports for the screening, washing, 
and sand settling equipment mounted 
overhead. Under this stockpile is a 
concrete tunnel with reclaiming belt 
fed by 10 Jeffrey electric vibrating 
feeders. This long reclaiming belt dis- 
charges to a cross inclined belt that 
serves two nests of truck loading bins 
as well as the Johnson weigh batchers 
for the ready mixed concrete section. 
There are eight aggregate bins for 
truck loading with four sizes of stone 
used for ready mixed concrete, but 
two of these sizes are blended on the 
reclaiming belt. On top of the nest of 
bins is a Continental Gin Co. tripper 
for distributing the various sizes of 
sand and gravel to the various bins. 
This is an important department, for 
if any stoppage happens here the 
ready mixed concrete plant would soon 
be forced to shut down and truck 
shipments would be curtailed, so an 
attendant is kept at this point during 
operation of the plant. However, 
should a stoppage occur here, or if 
otherwise more convenient, the com- 
pany has a Hough lift dumper “Pay- 
loader” mounted on rubber, a Heiss 
Pathdigging loader, and a Model T-4 
Trackson scoop lift mounted on crawl- 
er treads—all for emergency reclaim- 
ing of sand and gravel from the 
ground storage piles. When the stock- 
piles are low in any size (sand is 
short most of the time), a Caterpillar 
D-8 and dozer is used to push the sand 
over to the reclaiming belt tunnel. 


Crushing and Screening 

Loading in the pit is done with a 
1%-cu. yd. Northwest shovel that 
loads to one of three Koehring 10-ton 
capacity dumpters. These dump to a 
horizontal rail grizzly mounted over 
the hopper ahead of the 10- x 36-in. 
Cedarapids jaw crusher. The grizzly 
is made of 90-lb. rails, spaced on 8-in. 
centers. The rails in turn are sup- 
ported by 16-in. I-beams on 5-ft. cen- 
ters so the assembly is very rugged. 
The jaw crusher, fed by a Jeffrey 
electric vibrating feeder, discharges 
to a 24-in. inclined belt conveyor that 
delivers the material to the 4- x 12-ft., 
three-deck Symons vibrating screen 
that operates wet. The belt is driven 
by a Reliance motor through a Falk 
gear motor. The gravel gets its first 
washing here. All the conveyors in 
the plant were supplied by the Con- 
tinental Gin Co., with American Rub- 
ber Co. belts. The top deck of the 
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Vibrating feeder that gives a controlled feed to the cone crusher. There are also several of these 


feeders in the tunnel under the stockpiles 
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scalper has 1%-in. wire, the middle 
deck %-in. and the lower (use only 
one-half a deck) has 5-mesh cloth. 
The oversize from the top deck falls 
through an 8-in. steel pipe to a long, 
horizontal, 18-in. belt conveyor that 
returns the oversize to a cylindrical 
steel storage bin ahead of the 4-ft. 
Symons cone secondary reduction 
crusher. Material in the storage bin 
is fed to the cone crusher by another 
Jeffrey electric vibrating feeder, this 
making a total of 12 of these feeders 
in the new plant. The Symons crush- 
er discharges to an 18-in. inclined 
belt conveyor running parallel with 
the first mentioned 24-in. main con- 
veyor belt. The 18-in. belt delivers to 
screen No. 5 which is a 4- x 8-ft., 
three-deck, Symons screen operating 
wet. Its top deck has 2-in. wire, the 
middle deck 7/16-in., and the lower 
deck 3/16-in. Material from the top 
deck is chuted back to the long, hori- 
zontal belt serving the bin ahead of 
the cone crusher, making a closed 
circuit for crushed material. The ma- 
terial on the second and third decks 
falls to its respective storage com- 
partment. Minus 3/16-in. material 
flows to the No. 4 crushed sand drag. 
This drag is not mounted in line with 
the other three but is set off to one 
side, and reclaiming from it is done 
by mechanical loaders. 

Returning to the scalper screen, the 
second deck of this screen is heavily 
loaded and still contains some sand 
so it falls to a horizontal belt serving 
screen No. 2. This is a 3- x 6-ft., two- 
deck Symons, operating wet. It has a 
l-in. top deck and a 5-mesh lower 
deck. Here the material gets its sec- 
ond washing. The minus 1%-in., plus 
l-in. falls to its storage compartment. 
Minus 1-in., plus 5-mesh (material on 
the second deck) passes to an inclined 
belt and is delivered to screen No. 3. 
This is a single-deck, 3- x 6-ft., Sy- 
mons with %-in. screen cloth. It op- 
erates dry except for entrained water 
in the gravel. The minus 1-in., plus 
%-in. falls to its storage compartment 
with the undersize passing to anoth- 
er short inclined belt serving screen 
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No. 4. This is a single-deck, 2- x 6-ft., 
Symons screen and operates dry, the 
minus 5/16-in. to %-in. (throughs) 
falling to the stockpile below with the 
plus sizes passing to a short, horizon- 
tal belt that delivers minus %-in., plus 
5/16-in. to the end storage compart- 
ment. Returning again to the scalping 
screen, the throughs from the lower 
deck (5-mesh) pass to drag classifier 
No. 3 for the production of plaster 
sand. The throughs from the middle 
deck of the scalper along with possibly 
some retained fines is split into two 
equal portions, and each portion goes 
to either drag No. 1 or No. 2. Over- 
flow from all three of these sand 
drags goes to drag No. 4 (the crushed 
stone drag) where the fines in this 
diluted pulp get a chance to settle and 
are recovered. Each of the sands from 
drags Nos. 1, 2 and 3 falls to its 
respective compartment over the re- 
claiming tunnel. 

The plant has a capacity of 300 
tons of washed and graded material 
per hour. An 8-in. deep-well Pomona 
pump supplies the water for washing. 

A manually-controlled Johnson 
weigh batcher with a 4-arm scale for 
the aggregate and a single-arm scale 
for the cement is used in the ready 
mixed concrete plant. The batcher is 
a 5-cu. yd. unit, and water is meas- 
ured by volume. A Master Builders 
Pozzolith dispenser accurately meas- 
ures out that admixture. A large fleet 
of Jaeger and Smith transit mix 
trucks mounted on Diamond T and 
Autocar chassis delivers concrete. 
Controls include Cutler-Hammer mo- 
tor controls; Bulldog Electric Co. 
“Clampmatic” safety switches with 
General Electric push-buttons. 

Officers of the company include: 
Del W. Fisher, president; John F. 
Fisher, general manager; and E. O. 
Phlegar, sales manager. Elmer Clark 
is plant superintendent. 


Phosphate Production 


PLANTS for the reduction of phos- 
phate rock that are under construc- 
tion or have recently started produc- 


Shovel loading 10-ton haulage unit which transports material to plant 
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tion in central Tennessee are Owens 
Agricultural Phosphate Co. and Prai- 
rie State Phosphate Co., Centerville, 
and the River and Rail Phosphate Co. 
near Nashville. 


Handbook on Building 
Stones of Central Texas 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, Austin, has 
recently issued a report on the build- 
ing stones of central Texas that was 
delayed in its completion by the war. 
The publication is chiefly the work of 
V. E. Barnes, R. F. Dawson and G. A. 
Parkinson, all of the University staff. 

The purpose of this work is to ex- 
amine and report on the building 
stones of a portion of central Texas, 
an area in which there are more types 
and a greater abundance of building 
stones than anywhere else in the state, 
and possibly more than in any other 
equal area of the United States. The 
geologic zone covered by this report 
includes portions of only ten of the 
state’s 254 counties, but was chosen 
for examination because of the great 
amount and variety of its stone, and 
because it is fast becoming a quarry- 
ing center in the state. 

The rocks in this area are divisable 
into three groups; namely, pre-Cam- 
brian, Paleozoic and Mesozoic. All 
three groups contain building stone of 
great economic importance. The book 
takes up each locality and type of 
stone, giving general and specific geo- 
logic history as well as availability 
and suggested uses. This book of 200 
pages, complete with maps, charts and 
illustrations, may be had in either 
cloth or paper binding by communi- 
cating with the Bureau of Economic 
Geology, University of Texas, Austin 
12, Texas. 


Limestone Industrial Uses 

DURING 1945 the chemical and proc- 
essing industries absorbed 49,800,000 
tons of limestone, or approximately 
one-third of the total domestic pro- 
duction. Major users included metal- 
lurgical plants, producers of alkali 
and refractory lining, paper mills, 
glass manufacturers, coal mine dust- 
ing, sugar processors, water purifica- 
tion plants, manufacturers of insecti- 
cides, fungicides and disinfectants, 
and numerous others. 

The greatest single consumer of 
lime and limestone during 1945, as in 
previous years, was the steel industry, 
which used it for fluxing agent in 
blast furnaces, open hearth and elec- 
tric steel furnaces. Michigan produced 
the greatest amount of fiuxing stone, 
followed by Pennsylvania, Ohio, West 
Virginia and Alabama, in that order. 
These highlights were abstracted from 
Information Circular 7402, “Industri- 
al Uses of Limestone and Dolomite,” 
which may be obtained from the Bu- 
reau of Mines, U. S. Department of 
Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Line up of ready mixed concrete trucks with batching plant in background and sand and gravel 
plant, to the left 





Tripper on top of bins over batching plant to 
divert aggregates on belt to various compart- 
ments 





BATCHING 
Concrete 


and Hot Mixes 


Superior Sand and 
Gravel Co. 





Bituminous hot mix plant located adjacent to sand and gravel plant 
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Bins for ready mixed concrete batching plant and also for truck deliveries of aggregates from sand and gravel plant. Bulk cement silo to the right 
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Efficient Methods 
of Manufacturing Chemical Lime 


Part 2: Reasons for Unavailability of Calcium Oxide 


age vacmpgteaded analytical procedures 
show a great discrepancy between 
the CaO available and actual free CaO 
known to be in the lime; field tests 
show an even greater disparity. 

Any fundamental unit particles of 
CaO will readily change to hydrate if 
steam can find access to them. The 
fact that there is unavailable CaO 
and that reactivity is low, means 
merely that water or the respective 
reagent is for some reason prevented 
access. Water as such, or steam, 
should not have much difficulty in 
penetrating thé lime structure as lime 
should be a very spongy mass with 
almost half empty space of great 
capillarity. While the individual voids 
are extremely minute, the water mole- 
cule is even smaller and can readily 
penetrate, even too readily at times, 
when conditions are exceptionally fa- 
vorable. 

There are several reasons, some 
center around recombination, the oth- 


*From a paper presented before the recent 
National Lime Association convention at Hot 
Springs, Va. 


By VICTOR J. AZBE* 


ers mere mechanical obstruction, but 
this is on such a minute scale that 
one has to use the full extent of his 
powers of imagination to visualize it. 

The CaO in the lime may be there 
in several guises as: 


1. CaO, undissociated from CO»; 
that is, core of the original stone and 
calcination resisting crystals, mainly 
surrounding the core. 


2. CaO, available to the process in 
question; such as for example, causti- 
cizing, to distinguish from the proc- 
esses in which it becomes available 
regardless. 


3. CaO,* unavailable, recarbonated 
by COs back to CaCOg and as such 
disseminated through the mass. 


4. CaO, unavailable, dissociated 
from COz2g but later combined with the 
impurities of the lime or sulphur and 
arsenic of the coal to form calcium- 
silicate, aluminate, ferrate, sulphate 
or sulphide and arsenate. 


5. CaO, unavailable, dissociated and 


free but occluded by shrinkage caused 
by overburning, or sealed off by re- 
carbonated particles, or by calcium 
silicate and other slags. 

The explanation for CaO in combin- 
ations with COs as remaining core is 
self evident, of course. Lime around 
the core may still retain some carbon- 
ate as some calcite crystals do resist 
dissociation greatly, but not when 
COz is found in the outer portions of 
a piece of lime; that is, in the por- 
tions which have received more than 
sufficient heat for complete dissocia- 
tion. 

Take, for example, two specimens 
of kiln lime, one fairly well burned, 
the other an under burned lump with 
small core in it. Each lump had about 
¥% in. chipped from the surface called 
“outside,” and then next the % in. 
chipped from the “inside.” 

Results of analyses of these samples 
are shown in the table on the next 
page. 

The outside at least should have no 
COze, as this outside must have been 
at a temperature far above that of 
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Fig. 5: Calcination and recarbonation of lime in a rapid stream of 
32 per cent CO» atmosphere 
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equilibrium, and presence of COz2 can 

only indicate re-absorption of COs. 
Neither is the explanation so very 

readily available for the CaO which 


Sample without Core 


LIME 





pheric, the dissociation temperature is 
1648 deg. F. When a large lump of 
lime is calcined, an immense volume 
of COs is given off which has to force 


Sample with Core 


Outside Inside Outside Inside 
BE: . ot cen ee Sens Oe ies 3.4 2.4 8.8 
3G aoe ae welbe noel hates 88.8 88.8 87.9 66.1 


refuses to combine with water. In 
contrast to MgO, CaO will readily 
convert to hydrate if water can find 
access to it. That there is inactive 
CaO, means merely it is occluded, sur- 
rounded by something impervious to 
water. 

The simplest reason is that lime is 
so hard burned that some portions be- 
come coarsely crystalline, of low sur- 
face area, instead of a crystalline 
state bordering on amorphous with a 
tremendous surface area available for 
reaction. However, good CaO lime sel- 
dom is that hard burned. 

The other reason would be occlu- 
sion, isolation, and whenever this oc- 
curs there is a two-fold harm. It may 
be due to impurities which combined 
with CaO, thus negativing some of 
the CaO. The resulting low melting 
point substance may also have spread 
enveloping portions of the uncom- 
bined CaO. It is this second action 
which explains why availability has 
dropped off faster than the amount 
of impurity in possible combination 
would demand. 

Blocking action may also take place 
through slight prehydration. For ex- 
ample, lime just drawn from the kiln 
may hydrate very fast, but on expos- 
ure to air it becomes deactivated. At- 
mospheric moisture entered into its 
pore system and hydrated it to a very 
slight extent, not enough to cause any 
disintegration, but enough to close off 
the pores, because in hydration there 
is mass expansion. Slight recarbona- 
tion of the hydrate may aid this and 
make it only more resistant to water 
when the real hydration is attempted. 
We do not think this harms the lime 
much but it can be both a nuisance 
and sometimes a blessing in disguise. 

In respect to recarbonation, Fig. 5 
shows how readily it can take place 
at the high temperatures immediately 
below the dissociation temperature; 
far more readily in fact than at any 
lower temperature. Giving CO2 ac- 
cess, it is almost instantaneous, and 
conditions, to be explained, create a 
most ideally perfect penetration. 

Lime dissociation is governed by 
CaO tension of the immediately ad- 
jacent atmosphere. The surface of 
limestone will begin to dissociate at 
fairly low temperatures, when the 
surrounding atmosphere is air. This 
same limestone exposed to the kiln 
atmosphere of around 30 per cent 
COs dissociates at about 1540 deg. F. 
If the surrounding gas is all COnx, 
such as a piece of lime would be in- 
ternally when pressure is still atmos- 


itself out through the minute, initial- 
ly submicroscopic pores. Great inter- 
nal pressures are therefore built up, 
which in turn raise the required dis- 
sociation temperature by several hun- 
dred degrees. 

Of course external temperatures al- 
ways have to be higher to cause heat 
to flow internally. The larger the 
stone the higher they need be, and 
then still higher, due to this built-up 
back pressure. 

Through the increase of required 
external temperatures, the external 
surface may be overburned before the 
internal regions are fully calcined, 
which is more likely to occur in the 
case of dolomitic or impure limestone. 
This external overburning causes 
shrinkage and makes escape of COs 
even more difficult. 


Recarbonation 

When a lump of lime still contain- 
ing core passes from the hot zone into 
the cooler, the surface will cool quick- 
ly. However, its interior will remain 
hot for a relatively much longer time 
and calcination of the core will con- 
tinue. COs given off will start out- 
wards but will be reabsorbed as soon 
as it reaches the regions where tem- 
perature and pressure are favorable. 
The larger the lump, the greater the 
rate of calcination, the internal pres- 
sure will be higher and both the ex- 
ternal and internal temperatures will 
therefore be higher. The high external 
temperature will overburn the lime 
to a certain extent before the core is 
all gone. The high internal tempera- 
ture will cause CO» to come off for a 
long time after the lime passes into 
the cooler, which will disseminate it- 
self, causing recarbonation of some 
CaO and occlusion of other, and very 








F- IMPURE LIMESTONE AFTER HARD BURNING 











Fig. 7: Showing lime occlusions due to slag dis- 
semination 
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seriously lower the available CaO. 

It should also be remembered that 
while calcination requires a great deal 
of heat, recarbonation is an exotherm- 
ic reaction giving off precisely the 
same amount of heat. That the heat 
is generated within the lump makes 
it even worse, it tends to prolong the 
hot state and so prolong dissociation 
of core and cause recarbonation of 
good lime. A cooler containing hot 
lime holding core is a lime kiln cal- 
cining zone in reverse. 

In Fig. 6 and 7 an effort is made 
to illustrate simply the isolation effect 
brought about through recarbonation 
by solution through slags and occlu- 
sion of CaO. We shall follow the lime 
rock as it descends through the kiln. 

Imagine that diagram A represents 
the molecular cross-section of a piece 
of lime rock. As it descends through 
the preheating zone, heat is absorbed 
but nothing happens to its physical 
structure; i.e., the unit cells retain 
their original arrangement. When, 
however, the stone enters the disso- 
ciation chamber, where the heat and 
temperature are sufficient to cause 
dissociation, it begins to assume the 
new configuration which crudely is 
represented by diagram B. The outer 
portion is lime, the inner portion is 
still stone-core. 

As it passes through the hot zone 
the calcium carbonate portion becomes 
smaller and smaller until it is com- 
pletely calcined. None remains and 
the product is known as “soft-burned,” 
represented by diagram C. 

Should the piece of lime remain in 
the hot zone too long or become too 
hot, it takes up a close packed con- 
figuration shown by diagram D. It 
now is known as “hard-burned” lime. 
This assumed structure explains why 
such lime is slow slaking and forms 
short putty as contrasted to a soft- 
burned lime represented by diagram 
C. For it can be seen that due to the 
decreased intermolecular spaces, wa- 
ter would have difficulty in penetrat- 
ing to all the molecules. 

Now, let us assume that a lump of 
lime enters the cooler before it is 
completely calcined and also let us 
assume that it cools slowly. The out- 
side of the lump will cool faster than 
the inside which is still generating 
carbon dioxide. As soon as the outside 
layers drop below the dissociation 
temperature the COz2 which is passing 
out of the center is reabsorbed by 
these layers and we have a special 
kind of recarbonation taking place, re- 
version back to stone. From the re- 
sulting combination of CaO and CO2 
heat is liberated, which in turn tends 
to prolong the process of internal cal- 
cination and external recarbonation. 
The outer pores become plugged and 
there results a lime of low availability 
because water molecules can not pene- 
trate past a built up wall of calcium 
carbonate. This action is portrayed 
in diagram E. 
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Lime may be recarbonated in an- 
other manner; namely by absorption 
of COs from kiln gases, but that is 
less likely to occur and when it does 
it is less likely to do much damage. 
Energetic recarbonation of CaO direct 
to CaCOz can only take place at high 
temperatures. That is in the region 
below dissociation temperature. At 
low temperatures recarbonation reac- 
tion is preceded by hydration. 

In diagram F’ presented by Fig. 7, 
the effect of low melting slags is 
shown. They spread and dissolve into 
themselves lime particles and on solid- 
ification isolate still other lime por- 
tions. 


Progressive Steps in Calcination 


As this subject is important we 
here carry the matter of calcination 
and recarbonation still further. Fig. 8 
presents the likely internal and ex- 
ternal temperatures prevailing when 
these reactions take place. Three tem- 
peratures are given of the lime for 
each condition and one of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 

Condition 1: This represents the 
heating of stone through temperature 
levels where no calcination can yet 
occur. It will be noted that gas tem- 
perature is slightly wammer than the 
surface of the stone because the sur- 
face is cooled by the heating of the 
internal contents of the lump. The 
temperature drops off progressively. 

Condition 2: Here the beginning of 
the calcination occurs. The surface is 
warm enough to calcine in the sur- 
rounding atmosphere of low COs con- 
tent. At the surface, lime will form 
at 1525 deg. F. because the gases 
there have only a COs content of 32 
per cent. In a lower COs concentra- 
tion it would form at even lower tem- 
perature. However, this action does 
not extend far because temperatures 
internally are too low and within, the 
state of low COs concentration does 
not prevail. 

Condition 3: Here lime is really be- 
ing made. But strangely at the point 
of calcination the temperature is much 
higher than the dissociation tempera- 
tures we hear of or read of in books. 

Of course, so far below the surface 
of the lump the atmosphere will be all 
COs gas. The rapid flow of gas out- 
ward will effectively prevent the en- 
trance of any other gases inward. If 
the lump is very small or very porous, 
the inside calcination would proceed 
at a temperature of 1648 deg. F. as 
this is the dissociation temperature 
in 100 per cent COs atmosphere at 
atmospheric pressures. However, the 
channels through which the COs es- 
capes are extremely minute and the 
volume of the hot COs gas is very 
great, and therefore velocities are 
very high. So internal pressures at 
times are very great and correspond- 
ing dissociation temperature rises. 

In this particular case we note that 
the lime at the point of calcination is 
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1500°F. 
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Fig. 8: Probable stages in the manufacture of 
lime in a vertical kiln: (1) preheating stone; 
(2) surface calcination; (3) internal calcina- 
tion; (4) completion of calcination and incipi- 
ent cooling without recarbonation; (5) cooling 
with slight recarbonation; (6) cooling with 
considerable recarbonation 


1900 deg. F. This peculiarity demands 
a higher external temperature than 
would be necessary if COs would es- 
cape freely, thus reducing capacity 
particularly with large lumps of lime. 
The carbonate in the center is at a 
temperature considerably higher than 
necessary to dissociate at atmospheric 
pressure, but it can not do so much 
until either pressure is lowered by 
lowering the rate of dissociation or 
temperature raised to bring it in 
equilibrium with the pressure. 

Condition 4: This represents a com- 
pletely burned lump of lime. Right at 
the end of calcination the temperature 
Curve 1 may prevail. If lime remains 
in the hot zone its state would be 
covered by Curve 2. If lime is com- 
pletely burned and is removed without 
delay into the cooler, Curve 3 would 
apply, showing that most of the lime 
never reached the highest tempera- 
ture. Curve 4 is the same lime after 
it has been in the cooler for some 
time. Thus, completely calcined, there 
are no complications and Curve 1 rep- 
resents the most desirable state. This, 
however, can only prevail when there 
is no remaining core. 

Condition 5: Represents lime with 
some core. If this lime is maintained 
at a high heat until core disappears 
nothing happens. However, if it is 
drawn into the cooler and starts to 
cool, then the surface temperature 
will drop to below dissociation level. 
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The internal regions still will be hot 
as the rate of calcination drops; that 
is, the rate of outflow of gas, and 
the internal pressures will drop also. 
With reduction of dissociation pres- 
sure, dissociation temperature will 
drop and the core will continue to cal- 
cine. There will be no heat coming 
from the outside except the sensible 
heat of the core, and the heat of the 
lime surrounding the core will be 
drawn upon. The action will continue 
until the temperature drops to 1650 
deg. F. and comes into equilibrium 
and to rest. 

Even then though, if there is any 
influx of other gases further lower- 
ing COs tension, the action to some 
small extent may continue until the 
1525 deg. F. level is reached on the 
surface or 1650 deg. F. internally. 
Below these two points any COs gen- 
erated at the core will never reach 
the outside. Curve 1 shows the tem- 
perature still too high for recarbona- 
tion, but the outside tends to cool 
fast while the inside tends to stay 
hot and as soon as the condition rep- 
resented by Curve 2 is reached, all 
COz from the core will be quite effec- 
tively absorbed. In this absorption, 
heat will be generated, which in turn 
will tend to keep the lump self con- 
tained, so far as exchange of heat for 
dissociation and _ recarbonization is 
concerned. 

The lump of lime coming out of the 
cooler may not show any core, but it 
is almost all disseminated throughout 
those zones where temperature and 
pressure conditions were favorable 
for the absorption of COs. It is usual- 
ly conditions like this that prevent 
one from getting pure CaO lime with- 
out at least some COs. 

Condition 6: Represents lime with 
a great deal of core. In this case there 
is not enough stored excess heat to 
completely dissociate the core while 
passing through the cooler, and some 
will remain when drawn. However, in 
this case also and more than in the 
previous instance, recarbonization will 
take place, more because the high 
specific heat of the calcium carbonate 
core will be supplying heat necessary 
to carry on dissociation at its surface, 
creating a favorable state for decar- 
bonization in one zone so to speak, 
while the cooling of the external layer 
will be creating a favorable state for 
recarbonization in the adjacent zone. 
As COz can be absorbed quite readily 
under a given vapor tension exerting 
itself one way as it can be given off 
when acting the other way, much can 
take place in only a few inches of 
space. It should be remembered that 
the dissemination is perfect—different 
from any man-made absorber. The 
intimacy of COs and CaO is molecular. 
The pathways are smaller than the 
COs molecule. In fact, the molecule 
has to distort itself to be able to pass 
singly past the CaO cells. 

The COz slinking its way through 
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the narrow spaces outward reaches a 
point where CaO grabs it. There is 
an immediate expansion and that par- 
ticular path is closed to everything 
including water. There are other paths 
open to further CaO particles down 
that way, but these similarly may 
become blocked which causes any CaO 
so isolated, even though not recarbon- 
ated, to become inactive. Recarbona- 
tion thus causes more than just its 
legitimate amount of impurity. It re- 
carbonates some and isolates other 
CaO particles. Under artificially cre- 
ated conditions such as that of Fig. 5, 
recarbonation can be carried so far 
that availability becomes zero and 
while there is still CaO there it never 
would hydrate. 


Making the Best Chemical Lime 


Initially in this paper, we have pro- 
moted a logical system of temperature 
control on standard kilns of today as 
a means of making better lime from 
any stone and more particularly, bet- 
ter lime from relatively impure stone. 

Earlier we presented facts which 
are an argument for considerably 
more than just that, since it is now 
plain that the best chemical lime will 
have virtually no core when it enters 
the cooler, have a rather low COs 
content and be relatively soft-burned 
when it is drawn. This avoids as much 
as possible combinations with impuri- 
ties or at least later harm from these 
combinations. What is also wanted is 
a uniform burn. One piece about the 
same as the other, the large the same 
as the small, the outside of the large 
about the same as the middle. 

No kiln gives this sort of lime. The 
vertical kiln with large stone can not 
and the rotary with small stone is 
unable to do so. In the vertical kiln 
there is usually a great size difference, 
the smaller pieces will suffer a heat 
exposure likely many times that nec- 
essary, the largest pieces may barely 
be burned. Often they will be drawn 
with core, and although the core may 
be removed in sorting, the escaping 
COz during the process of cooling has 
done irreparable damage. 

Even in the case of lime drawn 
without core it is unlikely that recar- 
bonation has taken place, core may 
have been present when lime entered 
the cooler, it may have burned out but 
the COz did not escape, it could read- 
ily have been entirely reabsorbed by 
the surrounding lime. It certainly was 
reabsorbed if that lime was cooled 
below dissociation point. It is only 
lime which enters the cooler coreless 
that makes the best of chemical lime. 

Assume that the kiln is not excep- 
tionally well operated and that lime 
is not of exceptional purity, that it 
contained low melting point eutectics, 
the slags played havoe with CaO in 
the small pieces and the core did the 
Same in the large. The CaO of the 
small pieces made hydrate of one 
characteristic, that of the large an- 
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other. This obtains when conditions 
are poor, but even when they are 
good, even when they are the best by 
special arrangemnts now known but 
not always practiced, still lime made 
in vertical kilns from large stone will 
not be the best, because when stone 
is large its surface needs to be heated 
unduly high to assure complete cal- 
cination of its inner portions. 

One would think that the rotary 
kiln would present the solution and 
give uniform lime but it hardly does 
any better than the vertical kiln. The 
reason for this is the necessary high 
temperatures of the rotary to assure 
adequate heat transfer as most heat 
is transferred by radiation. If a high 
temperature differential is not main- 
tained, kiln capacity and efficiency 
are greatly lessened making operation 
economically unsound. 

The second reason is segregation. 
The heavier stone rides the outside 
and becomes repeatedly and unneces- 
sarily often exposed to the intense 
heat causing it to become flash burned. 
The lightest of the charge rotates in 
the middle and never penetrates to 
the surface. It is this which may 
likely deliver core, the core will be 
small but will have proportionately 
the same recarbonating effect al- 
though likely in extent less than in 
a poorly operated vertical kiln. 

The solution seems to lay with the 
improved vertical kiln. There are two 
possibilities; one simple but not en- 
tirely complete, the other more com- 
plex in some respects but at the same 
time also satisfying the demands in 
full. 

The simple solution dictates that 
all vertical kilns should be arranged 
for hot zone recirculation, aiding dis- 
tribution and tempering excessive 
heat. By this arrangement lime is 
burned in a much greater volume of 
relatively cool gases, while ordinarily 
it is burned in a small volume of much 
hotter gases. Lower temperature helps 
greatly, and with the volume greater, 
improves distribution, driving gases 
into every section of the hot zone from 
which core may enter the cooler. By 
this system core is reduced, so is 
recarbonation and also the damaging 
effect of flowing slags. 

However, temperatures still need to 
be fairly high because stone is large, 
and the operation is in a manner in- 
termittent because the kiln is drawn 
every two to four hours, allowing 
some of the lime to remain in the 
highest hest for a time far beyond 
anything necessary. 

The final solution seems to be a 
vertical kiln designed for calcination 
of small stone. This stone may be 
either of 1 x 2 in. size or 1% x 3 in. 
but the smaller it is within practical 
limits .the lower will be the necessary 
time—temperature effect to calcine it. 

But it is not only because the small- 
er the stone the lower the temperature 
required but also because with such 
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stone automatic lime drawing may be 
resorted to. The charge would thus 
travel continuously through the hot 
zone with each piece being allowed 
the same heat effect. 

Such a kiln would also be arranged 
for hot gas recirculation, of course, as 
it is by this means that temperature 
control would be obtained and lime 
quality controlled’ to within the de- 
sired degree. The lime would be free 
flowing and lime quality control would 
be obtained by either raising or low- 
ering the rate of flow or the degree 
of temperature. 

Calcination of small stone presents 
numerous advantages: 

1. The smaller the stone the greater 
is the surface exposure which doubles 
when stone is of half size. Surface is 
direct inverse of stone size. 

2. The smaller the stone the less 
heat penetration required which again 
is in direct inverse of stone size. 

3. The smaller the stone the higher 
is the heat transfer rate (surface con- 
ductance) at the same gas velocity. 
Friction, of course, is higher too, the 
two factors being independent. 

4. Small stone allows higher gas 
velocity without undue increase in ter- 
minal temperature which is reflected 
in better fuel ratio. 

5. Small stone allows operation at 
low temperature in the hot zone, 
therefore at free flow without hang- 
ing, which in turn permits full me- 
chanical drawing of lime, either con- 
tinuous or intermittent, of say once 
every 15 minutes. 

6. Small stone will give softer 
burned lime because surface heat 
transfer temperature effect needs to 
be less. 

7. Small stone will also give softer 
burned lime because time of required 
exposure to heat is much less. 

8. Due to lower necessary tempera- 
tures and shorter required time of 
calcination, calcium oxide combina- 
tions with other compounds are less 
likely to take place. 

9. Availability and reactivity, plas- 
ticity, workability, volume of putty, 
all such characteristics become en- 
hanced. 

10. In case of dolomite, magnesia 
will be soft burned, more readily hy- 
drated and lime of immediate and 
higher plasticity. 

11. Impure stone will give much 
better lime if calcined in small sizes 
at lower temperature and shorter 
time. 

12. Small stone will give a lime of 
less core, because core will be nearer 
the surface and therefore more read- 
ily calcined. Also, due to lower tem- 
peratures, more lime could be carried 
in the kiln without harm to the lime 
or the kiln lining. 

13. With small stone, terminal tem- 
perature approach at the end of the 
various kiln zones would Be much 
closer; waste gas temperature less, 
and kiln efficiency higher. 
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Sand Separation 








Unique Method of Adjusting Weir Length 
Increases Capacity 


HE ARTICLE in our June issue on 

“Recent Progress in Sand Classifi- 
cation” has produced a most interest- 
ing correspondence; and this permits 
us to present something really novel 
in commercial sand separating de- 
vices. 

It may be recalled that the purpose 
of the article in the June issue was to 
put particular emphasis on the over- 
flow weir length as the determining 
factor in the amount of fine sand that 
could be recovered. In the days of the 
late Edmund Shaw, whose articles on 
sand separation by hydraulic methods 
(available now in booklet form) were 
published serially in Rock Propucts, 
the whole attention in settling devices 
was focused on lengthening the set- 
tling box or increasing the diameter 
of the tank to give sufficient time for 
a sand particle of given size to settle 
out of the horizontal surface current. 
Nothing was said about reducing the 
current velocity and lessening its 
depth by increasing the length of the 
overflow weir. 

From the discussion in the June ar- 
ticle it is obvious, of course, that the 
same result as providing a long box 
with an end weir can be accomplished 
by having a wide weir at the end of a 
shorter tank, or by extending the weir 
around three or four sides of the tank, 
or as in the case of a cylindrical hy- 
droseparator, by using the entire cir- 
cumference for a weir. The length of 
the weir or the horizontal velocity 
over the weir can be readily deter- 
mined from the Francis formula for 


flow over weirs, Q= %CV2gH XLXH 
or Q= %CV 2g X L X H%®, in which 
Q = volume of flow 


By NATHAN C. ROCKWOOD 


C = a constant for the weir, or- 
dinarily about 0.62 
H = the head on the weir 
= the length of the weir 
g = acceleration due to gravity 
(32.2 ft. per sec.) 
V2gH = velocity over weir 
For those who want a more accu- 
rate formula for very low heads, the 
following may be used: 


Q= %CV2g X L X 455 


Lengthening the Weir 


When that article was published 
we did not know that at least one 
manufacturer had developed an in- 
genious method of increasing and ad- 
justing weir lengths, so that it should 
be possible not merely to recover fine 
sand, but to recover any particular 
percentages desired of the various 
size gradations of sand. The Webster 
Manufacturing Co. has developed such 
a device to be applied to sand drags 
and screws as well as to any simple 
settling tank. Patents have been 
granted for this device, we are in- 
formed. The same idea could be used 
with variations in any type of settling 
tank, including hydroseparators, to re- 
duce the diameter ordinarily required. 
We are indebted to Albert Williams 
of the Webster company for calling 
our attention to this new machine, the 
essential features of which are shown 
in the accompanying sketches (Figs. 
1, 2, and 3). 

It will be seen from the drawings 
that these essential features are a 


downspout feed into the lower part of 
the tank, with rising current sorting 
columns placed above in the tank, in 
a self-contained compartment. These 
sorting columns overflow to a series of 
parallel weirs, forming overflow down- 
spouts cross-wise of the compartment. 
These are parallel flumes, connected 
to a common overflow waste flume on 
the side. The most novel feature of the 
device is provision for adjustable lips 
on the parallel overflow spouts, so that 
the height of each weir may individ- 
ually be raised or lowered. It must be 
remembered that each sorting column, 
while taking a common feed from the 
rising current below, is separate and 
distinct and has its own overflow 
weirs on different spouts. 

By providing a series of 6% pairs 
of overflow weirs, each 4-ft. long, the 
total weir length is 13 X 4 = 52 ft. 
(the weir on the right end, Fig. 1, has 
only one overflow edge). The rising 
current sorting columns in the sand 
drag illustrated in Fig. 1 have an area 
of 3120 sq. in., or better than 21.6 sq. 
ft. It is said that to make a separa- 
tion at 100-mesh, 600 g.p.m. is re- 
quired and the capacity is 50 to 60 
tons of sand per hour. 


Capacity Calculations 


To check this, we will take the 600 
g.p.m. or 600 X 60 = 36,000 gal. per 
hour; and since one gallon of water 
weighs approximately 8% lbs., this is 
about 150 tons of water per hour. 
With 50 tons of sand this would be 
about a 3 to 1 dilution on an absolute 
weight basis, or better than a 5 to 1 
dilution on a volume basis, as used in 
sand and gravel dredging operations 
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Fig. 1: Seftiing tank with hydraulic classifier and adjustable weir, Essential features include a down-spout feed into lower part of tank, with rising 


current sorting columns placed above tank, in a self-contained compartment. Sorting columns overflow to a series of parallel weirs, forming overflow 
down-spouts crosswise of the compartment. The height of each weir may be individually raised or lowered 
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SAND SEPARATION 








with sand at 110 lbs. per cu. ft. and 
water at 62.5 lbs. This dilution agrees 
with standard practice, and could be 
decreased if it was desired to waste 
more fines, or. the proportion of solids 
could be increased. 

Assuming that the sand discharged 
carried one-third of its weight of wa- 
ter, 17 tons of feed water goes out 
with it, leaving 133 tons per hour to 
overflow the weirs. This is about 4265 
cu. ft. per hour or 1.85 cu. ft. per sec. 
We now have 

1.85 = %CV2g X L XH%*% 
= 0.42 X 8 X 52 XH*® 
H* = i = 0.011 
wie Fi i ke 
approximately 

An H*® of 0.011 corresponds to an 
H, or head, of 0.047 ft., or approxi- 
mately % in. 

The velocity over a weir 52 ft. long 
with a head of 0.047 ft., can be calcu- 
lated from the formula: 

Q=V XA (Velocity X Area of Flow) 
or 185 = V X 52 X 0.047 in which 


1.85 


V= b2 x 0047 0.76 ft. per sec. 


The width of the sorting columns 
appears to be 10 in., or the average 
horizontal current at the top to the 
overflow weir is 5 in. or 5/12 ft. long. 
The time required for a particle ris- 
ing in the center of the column to flow 
5/12 ft. at a velocity of 0.76 ft. per 
sec. would be 5/12 + 0.76 = 0.55 sec. 
A 100-mesh particle falls at the rate 
of about 0.8 in. per sec. or it would 
fall*about 0.45 in. in 0.55 sec. Theo- 
retically, it would have to fall 0.5 in. 
to fall below the effect of the surface 
current over the weir. 

However, we know that our formula 
gives somewhat over-estimates for 
such very low heads; and of course, 
this installation was not designed to 
save much of the 100-mesh, but to 
make the separation at 100-mesh. 





Rising Current Velocity 


Now let us calculate the rising cur- 
rent velocity for a 1.85 cu. ft. per 
sec. overflow through an area of 21.6 
sq. ft. in the sorting columns. This is 
about 0.85 ft. per sec., or about 10 in. 
per sec. Obviously, this is intended to 
about balance the average velocity 
over the weirs. The falling rate of 
4-mesh particles is a little more than 
that; so the rising current would keep 
the minus 4-mesh and finer particles 
in suspension until the flow velocity 
over the weir carried most of the 
finest particles away. The particles 
falling below the bottoms of the sort- 
ing columns, except near the inlets 
where there is some turbulence, would 
fall in relatively still water, except for 
the agitation of the slow moving drag. 

The foregoing is the simplest anal- 
ysis of operation that can be made. 
Actually, of course, the laws of hin- 
dered settling enter the picture and 
the settling rates assumed for velocity 
of fall in clear water would not hold, 
and the liquid settling medium itself 
would have a specific gravity greater 
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Fig. 2: Twin screw classifier equipped with adjustable weir device 


than 1, because of the particles in 
perpetual suspension. Under these 
conditions the falling rates would be 
slowed up, and more of the finer par- 
ticles would be overflowed. If it was 
desired to save more fines, either 
greater dilution or more weir length 
would be required. 

The interesting feature of the de- 
vice described is that by raising or 
lowering the weir lip of any one or 
more weirs, the velocity in that par- 
ticular sorting column, and the weir 
overflow velocity can be varied. This 
would permit wasting fines or even 
intermediate sizes in one column and 
saving them in another, so that, con- 
ceivably, the percentage of the various 
sizes in the final product could be con- 
trolled with a considerable degree of 
accuracy. 


Used for Limestone Sand 


Mr. Williams tells us this type of 
classifier was developed within the 
past 10 years. We quote from his let- 
ter: “It was developed primarily for 
classifying stone sand in the limestone 
plants in northern Ohio where suit- 
able natural sands are not obtainable 
from local sources. Its development 
was brought about at the time when 
Ohio State specifications forced us to 
retain no more than about 3 per cent 
of minus 100-mesh material in the 
sand. This presented a rather tough 
classification problem, as the specific 
gravity of all of the material was the 
same, and the fact that the feed some- 
times contained as high as 50 per cent 
of minus 100-mesh material, did not 
help the classification problem.” 


Fig. 2 shows the classifier attach- 
ment fitted to a double-screw washer 
or classifier. Fig. 3 shows a dewater- 
ing application of the device, designed 
to overflow practically water, with a 
minimum of solids. In other words it 
is serving here similarly to a thicken- 
er. In this case the total area of the 
sorting columns is 5040 sq. in., and 
the total weir length is 84 ft. It is 
designed to settle 100- to 120-mesh 
limestone particles, which have a set- 
tling rate of 18 mm. (0.71 in.) per 
sec. The depth on the overflow weirs 
is estimated at 9/32 in. at 940 g.p.m. 
The spigot flow is estimated to 280 
g-p.m. of which 40 tons or 21 per cent 
are solids. The sand pump delivers 
the spigot discharge to a sand classi- 
fier. 


Quoting Mr. Williams again: 
“Since developing this unit for the 
stone industry, we have had occasion 
to use a number of them in connection 
with the large natural sand dredges 
working on the Ohio River and they 
have been extremely successful. 

“The outstanding feature of this 
classifier is that it can be installed in 
almost any of the standard type and 
washers, either drag or screw type, 
and no additional head room is re- 
quired for its installation. There are 
no moving parts other than the ad- 
justable weirs to wear out, and as 
stated in your article, the extremely 
long weirs and absence of turbulence 
of the water in the sorting columns, 
being essential to close classification, 
are accomplished with this machine.” 
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Fig. 3: Settling tank equipped with adjustable weir device with the product draw off by pump 
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Designing A 


Five-Component Mix 


Interesting study of the evaluation of 
raw materials for portland cement man- 
ufacture on the basis of analytical data 


By R. A. LOVELAND 


HEN the manufacture of Port- 

land Cement was started in the 
United States, a limited quantity of 
cement rock was available, which ac- 
cording to the standard of the period 
was of the correct composition’ for 
the manufacture of that product. 

This ideal situation did not long 
continue and due to more stringent 
requirements, extension of the indus- 
try into other areas, and exhaustion 
of this most desirable raw material, 
it became generally necessary to pro- 
portion two materials to obtain a sat- 
isfactory composition. 

Where two materials only are con- 
sidered their evaluation consists of 
accurate analysis and a few simple 
calculations to show limits of port- 
land cement clinker composition avail- 
able. 

Due to depletion of the most favor- 
able raw materials, the desire to lo- 
cate cement plants near favorable 
markets and the recognition of a num- 
ber of different cement compositions, 
etc., a third raw material has become 
common, a fourth is in use at some 
plants, and for those who wish to look 
to the future a fifth becomes of in- 
terest. 

This evolution has enormously com- 
plicated the evaluation and presenta- 
tion of data. No recent comprehen- 
sive paper on this subject has come 
to my attention though L. A. Dahl’ 
has in his papers from time to time 
used methods which suggested what 
follows and Dr. J. C. Witt** published 
in 1938 a method for the design of 
4-constituent clinker compositions, the 
use of which inspired this effort. 

In designing mix compositions for 
portland cement clinker, the following 
factors may be considered: 

1. Lime saturation 

2. Total silicates 
3. Alumina 

4. Flux available for clinkering 

5. MgO content 

6. Minor constituents 

7. Specification limits 

The methods for calculation of po- 
tential tri-calcium silicate and di-cal- 
cium silicate as presented by Bogue® 
were selected to represent the degree 
of lime saturation and the total sili- 
eates. Other methods might serve: 
for instance, the Newberry formula.‘ 
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The limitations of these methods 
should be kept in mind. It is not nec- 
essary for this purpose that these 
potential compounds actually be pres- 
ent in the clinker. 

High potential tri-calcium silicate 
is considered necessary for high-early- 
strength at this time and practically 
all the hardening properties are at- 
tributed to silicates. 

The alumina, or perhaps more prop- 
erly the potential tri-calcium alumi- 
nate, affects the setting, and the 
hardening properties. For purposes 
of evaluation of Type I clinker raw 
materials, 7.5 per cent maximum for 
alumina and 15 per cent for potential 
tri-calcium aluminate are suggested 
as per the United States federal spe- 
cifications. (Federal Specification for 
Cements Portland, SS-C-192.) 

The flux is the liquid present at 
clinkering temperatures. The higher 
calcium silicates are not liquid at 
these temperatures. It is believed that 
the lime and silica go into solution in 
the flux and crystalize out as the 
above silicates. 

Lea and Desch’ give the following 
formula for liquid at 1450 degrees C.: 

Liquid = 3.0 AlyoOg + 2.2 FesO3 + 
MgO + alkalies. 

This may also be expressed: 

Liquid = 1.13 CsA + 1.35 CsAF + 
MgO + alkalies. 


Cz:A = Potential tri-calcium alum- 
inate. 
C4sAF = Potential tetra-calcium 


alumino ferrite. 

The importance of the potential 
liquid and the ease of burning was 
early recognized; the familiar ratio 
of SiOe/ReO, is much used in this 
connection. The range of 2 to 3 is 
considered normal, mixes having 3 
and higher are likely to be hard burn- 
ing; 2, and lower may cause difficul- 
ties such as rings in the kilns. 

On the basis of the formulas for 
liquids any normal composition show- 
ing 25 per cent or more should not be 
difficult to clinker. 

In this connection improvements in 
refractories now permit higher tem- 
peratures than formerly and success- 
ful operation is now obtained with 
materials previously considered unde- 
sirable. It may be assumed that with 
higher temperatures the volume of 
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SUMMARY 


e The design of raw mixes for 
portland cement clinker is dis- 
cussed. Methods for evaluation 
of raw materials for portland 
cement manufacture on the bas- 
is of analytical data are given, 
and tables and a diagram to fa- 
cilitate the calculations are ap- 
pended. A simple arithmetical 
solution to the problem of pro- 
portioning N materials to con- 
trol N-1 constituents is illus- 
trated by an example in which 
five (5) materials are combined 
to control four (4) constituents. 











liquid increases by inclusion of CaO 
and SiO». 

MgO is a flux as noted above. It is 
also a potential source of delayed ex- 
pansion® with attendant damage to 
the concrete and is limited to 5 per 
cent by the specifications. 

All the other oxides in the raw mix 
on the ignited basis except CaO, SiOz, 
AlvOz, FesOs3, and MgO are consid- 
ered as minor constituents. These in- 
clude alkalies, SOs, P2Os, TiOs and 
Mn2Oz. Sulphur may also occur as 
sulphides. Cements with relatively 
high alkali content yield concretes 
that expand excessively with certain 
aggregates.’ Some specifications dave 
limited alkalies to 0.6 per cent where 
alkalies equal NavO + 0.658 KoOs. 
The effect of phosphates is discussed 
briefly by Lea and Desch.* Too little 
is known about the others. Any ab- 
normality in this regard should be in- 
vestigated. 

Federal’ limitations on the five 
types are as follows: 


I II III IV Vv 
MgO 50 50 50 50 4.0 
SOz *2.5 2.0 *3.0 2.0 1.75 


SiOz — 210 — — 23.00 
AloOz 715 60 — —- 4.0 
FesOz 60 60 — 6.5 4.0 
C3S — <50 — <35 — 
C28 —- _- — >40 — 
CzsA <15 “<8.0 <15 <7.0 <5.0 
C4AF —- —— _— — a 


*If CsA is more than 8. 





1 History of the Portland Cement Industry in 
the United States, Robert W. Leslie, page 52. 

2 The Problems of Proportioning Portland 
Cement Raw Mixtures, L. A. Dahl, Rock Prod- 
ucts, April, 1947, page 122. 

2a J. C. Witt, Concrete, Cement Mill Section, 
46, 265, 284 (1938). 

3R. H. Bogue, Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, Anal. Edition, 1 (4) 192, 1929. 

4 Richard K. Meade, Portland Cement, 3rd 
Edition, page 77. 

5 The Chemistry of Cement and Concrete, 
F. M. Lea and C. H. Desch, page 108, (1937). 

6 Chemistry of Cement and Concrete, F. M. 
Lea and C. H. Desch, page 216 (1937). 

7 Influence of Cement and Aggregate on Con- 
crete Expansion, Thomas E. Stanton, Eng. 
News Record, 124 59 (Feb., 1940). 

8 The Chemistry of Cement and Concrete, 
F. M. Lea and C. H. Desch, page 70 (1937). 
wae specification SS-C-192, May 20, 























Note: In addition the alkalies, 
Na2O + 0.658 KsO, may be limited 
to 0.60 in any of these types. 

In the (page 92) table C3S, CoS, 
CsA, and C4AF represent the follow- 
ing compounds, tri-calcium silicate, di- 
calcium silicate, tri-calcium aluminate, 
and tetra-calcium alumino ferrite, re- 
spectively. 

For the purposes of discussion, we 
will consider a prospective cement 
plant quarry location’® where clay 
overlays a strata of high magnesium 
limestone which in turn overlays a 
high calcium low-magnesium lime- 
stone. 

Preliminary investigations have in- 
dicated that the clay is deficient in 
both iron and aluminum oxides. 
Sources of high iron oxide and high 
alumina material were found at some 
distance from the location and repre- 
sentative samples obtained. 

Typical analyses of the five mate- 
rials are as follows: 





CHEMIST CORNER 





Material No. 5 Flux =1.14 X5.19 +1.35 X18.93+9.19 =1.48 





SiOz 
Material No. 2 FI 





27.56 
ux =1.14 X39.89-+1.35 X12.81+2.22 =0.95 





SiO2 68.51 
Also the ratio of FexO; to Al»O; is more desirable: 
Material No. 5 Fe,O3/Al203 equals 1.05 
Materia! No. 2 FexO3/Al203 equals 0.24 











Note that the totals of all the anal- 
yses on the ignited basis are less than 
on the “as analyzed” basis, except 
No. 4 which remained 100. Also the 
calculated differences closely equal the 
actual differences. Inspection indicates 
that none of these materials have an 
analysis on a clinker basis that ap- 
proaches a portland cement composi- 
tion. 

The next step is to determine the 
potential compound composition of 
these ignited raw materials according 
to the formulas:" 


67.68 , 35.53 
= tap = 6.77 + 0.36 = 7.13 


CsA = 47.02 — 7.13 = 39.89 


This will be handled more system- 
atically in tables on pages 96-98. 

Now we have a considerable array 
of figures, among which are negative 
percentages and percentages which 
are more than 100. If the use of these 
numbers appears fantastic to you 
then I recommend to you “Mathemat- 
ics for the Million,” by Hogben. 


C38 = 4.0710 CaO — 7.6024 SiO» — 6.7187 Al2zO3 — 1.4297 FesOs 


CoS = 2.8675 Si0e — 0.75436 C38 
CsA = 2.6504 Al2O3 — 1.6920 Fes03 
C4AF = 3.0432 FesOz 





limestone. 


is rarely significant. 





RAW MATERIALS COMPOSITIONS 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
No. SiOz AleO; Fe.Os CaO MgO Loss Total 100- 100- 100 

total loss 100-loss 

1 5.2 1.1 0.6 48.5 2.9 41.4 99.7 0.3 58.6 1.70648 
2 61.8 16.0 3.8 4.4 2.0 9.8 97.8 2.2 90.2 1.10865 
3 14.0 54.7 15.3 0.1 0.2 12.4 96.7 3.3 87.6 1.14155 
4 16.1 .3 81.6 0.0 0.0 1.2 100.0 0.0 98.8 1.01215 
18.6 4.0 4.2 34.0 6.2 32.5 99.5 0.5 67.5 1.48148 


5 2 > 
No. 1—limestone, No. 2—Clay, No. 3—Diaspore, No. 4—pyrite cinder, No. 5—magnesium 


Note: only one decimal is retained in the analyses. In ordinary routine work the second decimal 








The column headed 100-total will 
be carried through the calculations 
for checking the computations, a short 
cut in this regard. 

The reciprocals were taken from 
table in Kent’s Engineering Hand- 
book. 

The next step is to put the raw 
materials on the ignited basis. Where 
no contamination may be assumed this 
is also on the clinker basis. Note that 
two decimals are retained to prevent 
computational errors getting into the 
first decimal place. Ordinarily little 
is gained by this extra computational 
effort. If no calculating machine is 
available this may be done with an 
adding machine or partly by longhand 
and partly by the 10-in. slide rule; 
thus, for CaO on the ignited basis for 
material No. 1 


These calculations are best made 
with a calculating machine. The com- 
pound composition slide rule can not 
be used because the values are in gen- 
eral outside its range. 

The attached tables are a substi- 
tute which reduces the work to addi- 
tion and subtraction. Note that each 
term in an equation is obtained by 
entering the table twice or three times 
and shifting the decimal point when 
necessary. Thus: 


AlsOzg of sample No. 2 = 17.74 
Fe203 of sample No. 2 = 4.21 


Enter Table 7 with 17, then 74. Get 
45.06 and 196.13 196.13/100 equals 
1.96. Then 45.06 + 1.96 equals 47.02 
equals 17.74 X 2.6504. Also enter 
Table 8 with 40 and 21, and get 67.68 
and 35.53 


1.70648 Reciprocal for Mat. No. 1 





50 Longhand 








85.32 
Minus 1.706 X 15 —2.56 10-in. slide rule 
82.76 CaO material No. 1 ignited basis 





No. SiOz AleO2 FexO: CaO MgO 


1 8.87 1.88 1.02 82.76 4.95 
2 68.51 17.74 4.21 4.88 2.22 
3 15.98 62.44 17.47 90.11 0.23 
4 16.30 1.11 82.59 0.00 0.00 
5 27.56 5.93 6.22 50.37 9.19 





RAW MATERIALS 


IGNITED BASIS 
Total Diff. Cal. 


diff. 
99.48 0.52 0.51 Limestone 
97.56 2.44 2.45 Clay 
96.23 3.77 3.77 Diaspore 
100.00 0.00 0.00 Pyrite Cinder 
99.27 0.73 0.74 Magnesium Limestone 
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If we consider material No. 5, the 
negative C3S indicates that a consid- 
erable quantity of calcined high cal- 
cium limestone would be required to 
bring the CaO content to the point 
that all the silica could be in the form 
CoS. The 119.15 per cent CoS indi- 
cates the excess of silica over that 
necessary to unite with the lime to 
form C2S. 

The higher flux content of this ma- 
terial with relation to the silica than 
the clay which is deficient in this re- 
gard suggests its use in the raw mix, 
thus: (See table at top of page.) 


Fe20 


P 3 , 
The higher Al.0. ratio would result 


in lower potential CsA in the clinker. 

Material No. 5 can only be used in 
percentages which will not bring the 
MgO above 5.0 per cent. 

Material No. 3, diaspore, is a high 
alumina admixture and the pyrite 
cinder is a high iron admixture. 

From an economic standpoint, the 
clay is assumed to overlay the high 
magnesium limestone in excess which 
in turn overlays the high calcium 
limestone located near the proposed 
plant. 

The diaspore and the pyrite cinder 
are assumed to come from a consid- 
erable distance. 

Thus the clay is the cheapest ma- 
terial, the high magnesium limestone 
next, and the high calcium limestone 
third. However, all three are much 
cheaper than the diaspore or pyrite 
cinder. 

Note that all the materials are defi- 
cient in lime except No. 1, therefore 
we are going to mix a sufficient quan- 
tity of No. 1 with each of the others 
to bring the potential CsS to 50 per 
cent which is the figure we have in 
mind for the Type I portland cement 
clinker. 





10 Portland Cement Technology by Dr. J. C. 
Witt, Chapter III (1947). 

11 The Chemistry of Portland Cement, by 
R. H. Bogue, chapter 10, page 187 (1947). 
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This is a simple two-material calcu- 
lation, thus: Let a equal per cent of 
desired constituent in No. 1 raw ma- 
terial. Let b equal per cent of desired 
constituent in No. 2 material. Let D 
equal per cent of desired constituent 
in mixture. Then if x equals propor- 
tion of No. 1 material, 1 — x = pro- 
portion of No. 2 material 


ba + a(l—-z2z) = D 
ba + a—ax = D 
a—D = ax — bz 
a— D 
a—b 


It is handled conveniently on the 
following Form: (Tables A-1 to A-4). 

We now have four mixtures which 
represent our five materials. Only the 
1-2 mix has a portland cement compo- 
sition, which we calculated from the 
proportions and the analysis as fol- 
lows: (Table A-5). 

Since the AleOs; content of the 1-2 
mix is 5.57 it is obvious that we will 
need an ingredient high in silicate and 
low in alumina to make Type V ce- 
ment. (See Federal Specification SS- 
C-192.) 

We should be able to improve the 
1-2 mix by adding the 1-5 mix until 
the magnesia is 4.8 per cent. 

The 0.2 per cent under the specifi- 
cations is the assumed safety factor 
in this case to cover variations in 
analysis and control. 


On this basis we make three com- 
binations all of which will have 4.8 
MgO content and 50 per cent potential 
tri-calcium silicate in the same man- 
ner as before. (Tables A-6—A-8.) 

Of the three 3-material mixes cal- 
culated above, only the one made of 
1, 2 and 5 materials could be used for 
portland cement manufacture even 
though all have 50 per cent Cs3S and 
4.8 per cent MgO. 

The composition of the 1-2-5 mix is 
as follows: (Table B-1, page 95). 

The flux content calculated from 
the formula given above of the 1-2-5 
mix is 26 per cent against 25 per cent 
for the 1-2 mix. The lower potential 
CsA is a further improvement. 

The calculation of the proportions 
on the clinker basis was made as fol- 
lows: 





MIX 1—2—5 


1. 0.76703 x 0.86128 =0.066063 
1. 0.33439 0.13872 =0.04639 


0.70702 
2. 0.23297 x 0.86128 =0 .20065 
5. 0.66561 x 0.13872 =0.09233 


Total 1.00000 











The diagram, Fig. I, illustrates how 
the above calculation was set up. 

The mix is still too low in flux for 
our ideal clinker so we will bring the 
C4AF up to 10.00 per cent by combin- 
ing 1-4 1-5 mix with 1-2—1-5 mix 
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(A-1) 
1—2 MIX 
Propor- Potential compeged Calculation Cal. 
Mat. Cs tion Cs cs C3A C.AF MgO Total Total 
a-D 1-(2) 
1 255. 39 205.39 0.76702 195.89—128.26 2.50 2.38 3.80 76.31 76.30 
b a-b a-D/a-b 
2 —626.19 881.58 0.23298—145.89 155.81 9.29 2.98 0.48 22.73 23.73 
D 50 50.00 27.56 11.79 5.36 4.32 99.03 99.03 
(A-2) 
1—3 MIX 
Propor- Potential Compound Calculation Cal. 
Mat. cs tion Cs cs CsA C.AF MgO Total Total 
a a-D 1-(3) 
1 255.39 205.39 0.74980 191.49 125.38 2.44 2.32 3.71 74.58 74.59 
b a-b a-D /a- 
3 565.52 820.91 0.25020—141.49 118.20 34.01 13.30 0.06 24.07 24.08 
D 50 50.00 —-7.18 36.45 15.62 3.77 98.65 98.65 
(A-3) 
1—4 MIX 
Propor- Potential Compound Calculation Cal. 
Mat. Cs tion Cs CS C:3A C.AF MgO Total Total 
a-D 1-(4) 
1 255 39 205.39 0.59317 151.49 —99.19 1.93 1.84 2.94 59.01 59.01 
a-b a-D/a-b 
4 - by 46 504.85 0. eet ° 49 95.57 —55.65 102.25 0.00 40.68 40 .68 
D 0.00 —3.62 —53.72 104.09 2.94 99.69 99.69 
(A-4) 
i—5 MIX 
Propor- Potential Compound Calculation Cal. 
Mat. Cs tion Cs Cs C3A C.,AF MgO Total Total 
a-D 1-(5) 
255. 39 =. 39 oy ory 85.40 —55.91 1.09 1.04 1.66 33.28 33.27 
a-D/a-b 
5 —53.18 3808.57 0.66562 —35.40 79.31 3.45 12.60 6.12 66.08 66.08 
D 50 50.00 23.40 4.54 13.64 7.78 99.36 99.36 
(A-5) 
1—2 MIX 
Pro- Total Cal. Tot. 
Mat. portion SiOz AlzO; FeeO; CaO MgO C3S CS Cs3A C.AF oxides oxides 
Gg 
1 716.70 6.80 1.44 0.78 63.48 3.80 76.30 76.30 
2 23.30 15.96 4.13 0.98 1.14 0.52 22.73 22.73 
Clinker 22.76 5.57 1.76 64.62 4.382 50.1 27.5 11.8 5.4 99.03 99.03 
(A-6) 
1—2 — 1—5 MIX 
Propor- Potential Compound Calculation Cal. 
Mat. cs tion cs cs C3A C.AF MgO Total Total 
a-D 1-(15) 
1-2 4. 32 —0.48 0.86128 43.07 238.73 10.15 4.62 3.72 85.29 85.29 
b a-b a-D/a-b 
1-5 7.78 —8.46 0.13872 6.94 3.25 0.63 1.89 1.08 13.79 13.78 
D 4.80 50.01 26.98 10.78 6.51 4.80 99.08 99.08 
(A-7) 
L 1—8 — 1—5 
Propor- Potential Compound Calculation Cal. 
Mat. Cs tion cs Cc3s C3A C.AF MgO Total Total 
a a-D 1-(15) 
1-3 3. z —1.03 0.74315 37.16 —5.34 27.09 11.61 2.80 73.32 738.31 
a-b a-D/a-b 
1-5 7. 78 —4.01 0.25695 12.84 6.01 1.17 3.50 2.00 25.52 25.52 
D 4.80 50.00 0.67 28.26 16.11 4.80 98.84 98.84 
(A-8) 
1—4 — 1—5 
Propor- Potential Compound Calculation Cal. 
Mat. cs tion cs cs C3A C:AF MgO _ Total Total 
a aD 1-(15) 
1-4 2.94 —1.86 0.61571 30.79 -—2.23 —33.08 64.09 1.81 61.38 61.38 
b a-b a-D/a-b 
1-5 7.78 —4.84 0.38429 19.21 8.99 1.74 5.24 2.99 38.17 38.18 
D 4.80 50.00 6.76 —31.34 69.33 4.80 99.55 99.55 
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and 1-3 —1-5 mix by using the same 

(B-1) i—2—5 MIX form as before. (Table B-2-B-3.) 

P Total Cal. Tot. : P 
Mat. portion SiO; AlsOs FesO: CaO MgO C:S C:S CsA CAF oxides oxides The 1-2-4-5 mix has the following 
% proportions and composition calculat- 
— ay ee eee oe om ed in the same manner as before: 
> 20.07 13.75 3.56 0.84 0.98 0.45 19.58 19.58 (Table B-4). 
ciitker 03756 $144 2:13 64.14 4.80 50.0 26.9 10.8 6.5 99:07 99.07 It is to be noted at this point that 
we could have specified the CsA in- 
stead of C4sAF in the 1-2-4-5 mix to 
(B-2) obtain any value less than the 10.78 
1-2-1-5—1-4-1-5 MIX per cent in the 1-2-5 mix as the nega- 
Propor- Potential Compound Calculation :, Ca. , tive CsA value in the 1-4-5 mix would 
Material C.sAF - R5 3S Cs C3A C,AF MgO Tota otal reduce C3A rapidly in any sole te 
121-5 6.51 —3.49 0.94444 47.23 25.48 10.18 6.15 4.53 93.57 93.58 which it was added. By specifying 
4-1-6 69.88 —€2.82 0 06666 2.78 (0.88 —1.74 8.85 0.97 5.84 5.58 slightly less than 8.0 per cent C3A, a 
D 10.00 50.01 25.86 8.44 10.00 4.80 99.11 99.11 Type II cement would have resulted. 
The 1-2-4-5 combination looks pret- 
ty good but we would like 10 per cent 
(B-3) is ieee ee C3A better on account of, more flux 
— set Ss ' sini ia and a margin above 8 per cent CsA 
- Potential Compounc alculations yal. 

Material CAF lee CS CS CtA OCAAF “MgO = Total total so that we may use 2.5 per cent SOs 

a aD 1-(1415) instead of 2.0 per cent SOz specified 

1-3-1-5 15.11 ju 1.coeas 54.71 0.73 30.92 16.53 5.25 108.14 108.16 if CgA falls below 8.0 per cent. Gyp- 

1-4-1-5 —69.33 —54.22-0.09425 —4.71 —0.64 +42.95 8.53 —0.45 32:38 2:38 sum is much cheaper than clinker and 

D 10.00 50.00 0.09 33.87 10. ; . this additional % of 1 per cent is 
beneficial. 

So we combine again: (Table B-5). 

4) 1-2-4-5 MIX We now have a five material com- 

Propor- bination raw mix in which we have 

Mat. Baris% SiO: AlOs FeO: CaO MgO CsS CS CSA C.AF controlled the CsS, the C2S, the CAF, 

1 69.52 6.17 1.31 0.71 57.53 3.44 and the MgO. 

2 18.95 13.98 - 2.3 = ry Fig. I, Table 10 and Table 11, dem- 

5 10:14 2.79 0.60 0.68 5.11 0.93 es onstrates the methods of calculation 

Clinker 22.17 5.29 3.29 63.56 4.79 50.0 25.7 8.5 10. from the mixes previously presented. 
(Page 96.) 

pep It will be clear at this point to those 

’ P r- Potential Compound Calculations Cal. who have followed through that this 

Material tions. C:S CxS CsA CiAF MgO Total Total . & 

‘ method may be applied to the propor- 
is 8.44 —1.56 0.93866 46.94 24.27 7.92 9.39 4.51 93.03 93.03 tioning of N materials for N-1 con- 
1-3-1-5 - se. oan stituents or calculated potential com- 
1-4-1-5 —83.87 25.43 0.06134 3.07 0.01 2.08 0.61 0.29 0.06 6.06 pounds providing a solution which 
D 10.00 50.01 24.28 10.00 10.00 4.80 99.09 99.09 . . . 

° can be interpreted physically is pos- 
sible. I have found solutions involving 
negative proportions may also be 

FIG. I—DIAGRAM OF PROPORTION CALCULATIONS made by this method. 
Pro- . 
Mat oualene Mixes outs Mixes portions Mixes One precaution not apparent from 
rs 0.76703 1-2 0.86128 the above is that the combinations 
2 0.23297 } 1-2-1-5 0.94444 must be selected so that the desired 
1 0.33439 } 1-5 0.13872 product may be obtained either by 
5 0.66561 1-2-1-5 0.98866 addition of the materials or by the 
1-4-1-5 subtraction of one from the other. 
i —)} This will not be difficult if a practical 
7 yee ets 0.0m lution is possible 
33439 1-5 0.38429 80 p : 
1 0. : f : . 
5 0.66561 ie 1-2-3-4-5 It is suggested that the proportion 
3 0:25019 _ — ) of the compound or oxide present in 
sia is cars +e the final product in the largest per- 
5 0.66561 } , centage be considered first, and the 
: 7 others in the order of their impor- 
1 0.59317 } 1-4 0.61571 tance. The impractical solutions will 
‘ 0.40058 be found quickly by this method. 
1-4-1-5 —0.09425 
y, (Continued on page 96) 
1 0.33439 } 1-5 0.38429 
5 0.66561 *Table 10 completes calculations from Fig. 1. 
: -2-3- . 0.28297 X0.86128 X0.94444 XO. 93866 =0.17788 
TAGES 16: SE F-OO-O6 3, 0.28019 <0. 74315 <1 ,09425 <0, 06134 = 0.01248 

1. 0.76703 X0.86128 X0. 94444 X0.93866 = 0.58566 4. 0 40683 0.61571 0, 05556 X0 93866 =0.01306 

I. 0.89817 x0.61671 0.08656 C0. 93886 =0.01905 4. 0.40688 x0. 61671 X—0.09425 0.06194 =0.00145 |, 

= . ° . . 0.01 

; .05556 X0. 93866 =0.00670 

1 0.74981 £0 74318 x1 09428 0.06134 =0.03640 5. 0.66561 X0. 13872 X0.94444 X0. 93866 =0.008185 

1. 0.33439 X0.25685 X1.09525 X0.06134 =0.00576 5. 0.66561 X0.38429 X0.05556 X0. 93866 =0.01334 

1. 0.59317 X0.61571 X—0 .09425 X0.06134 =0.00211 5. 0.66561 X0.25685 X1.09425 x0 06134 =0.01147 

1. 0.33439 X0.38429 X—0 .09425 X0.06134 =0.00074 5. 0.66561 X0.38429 XK—0 . 09425 X0.06134 = —0.00! 


0.69284 


0.10518 
0.99999 
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Designing A Five-Component Mix 


(Continued from page 95) 








TABLE 11: 1-2-3-4-5 MIX 
l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Mat. Propor- x Propor- Propor- 
tion Recip- tion tion 
Ignited rocal asan- as an- 
Basis (From alyzed alyzed SiOz AlzO; FexO: CaO MgO Loss’ Total Cal. 
Page 7) Basis Basis otal 
1 0.69284 1.70648 1.18232 0.75724 3.94 0.83 0.45 36.73 2.20 31.35 75.50 75.50 
2 0.17788 1.10865 0.19721 0.12631 7.81 2.02 0.48 0.56 0.25 1.24 12.36 12.35 
3 0.01248 1.14155 0.01425 0.00913 0.13 0.50 0.14 0.00 0.00 0.11 0.88 0.88 
4 0.01161 1.01215 0.01175 0.00753 0.12 0.01 0.61 0.00 0.00 0.01 0.75 0.75 
5 0.10518 1.48148 0.15582 0.09980 1.86 0.40 0.42 3.39 0.62 3.24 9.93 9.93 
Raw 1.56135 1.00001 58 
Mat. 0.64047 13.86 3.76 2.10 40.68 3.07 35.95 99.42 99.42 
64.05 0.58 
Factor, 91 
Clinker 21.64 5.87 3.28 63.51 4.79 1.56128 99.09 
CS CS CsA CsAF 4.79 
49.9 24.4 10.0 10.0 99.10 
Liquid at 1450 C =29.7 +Alkalies 








NOTES: Column 1 times column 2 equals 
column 3. The reciprocal of the sum of column 
3 is the factor used to multiply values in col- 
umn 8 to obtain column 4. Sum of proportions 
in column 4 is one and percentages can be 
obtained by multiplying the proportions by 100. 

Columns 5 to 10, inclusive, and 12 are ob- 
tained by multiplying values of SiO», AleO:, 
etc. from table of raw material compositions 
by the corresponding values in column 4. Col- 
umn 11 is the actual total of columns 5 to 10 
inclusive, and should check closely with column 
12. The sums of the values in columns 6 to 12, 
inclusive, is the raw material analysis. 

The reciprocal of 100 Loss, times the SiOz, 
AlvOg, ete., in the raw material gives the clink- 
er composition. Note that the calculated clink- 
er has no loss and that the total is less than 
100 by, 100 raw materia! total, times recip- 
rocal calculated as above. 1.56128 kK 58 = 0.91. 

Errors in the proportions in the fourth sig- 
nificant figure were pointed out by Mr. Dahl. 


This is due to loss of significant figures in the 
values used for determining proportions by 
subtraction beginning with the tabulation (1-2 

1-5 Mix, ete.). 

Where the desired MgO content 4.30 is sub- 
tracted from MgO in 1-2 Mix, the difference is 

0.48, only two significant figures. In order 
to avoid this error, the MgO in the 1-2, 1-3, 
1-4, and 1-5 mixes should be calculated to the 
third or fourth decimal place. 
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MATERIAL N¢ 


). 1 Limestone 








10 40.71 44.78 48.45 52.92 56. 
20 81.42 85.49 89.56 93.63 97. 
30 122.13 126.20 130.27 134.34 138. 
40 162.84 166.91 170.98 175.05 179. 


50 203.55 207.62 211.69 215.76 219. 
60 244.26 248.33 252.40 256.47 260. 
70 284.97 289.04 293.11 297.18 301. 
80 325.68 329.75 333.82 337.89 341. 
90 366.39 370.46 374.53 378.60 382. 


Cs Cs C:A C.AF MgO Total 
$ 
SiO» 88 .87 333 .82 60.82 22.94 2.65 3.04 
6.61 2.49 2.33 06 
6.72 25.43 ° 4.98 
A120; 1.88 3.09 5.91 
1.43 150.87 
Fe:O; 1.02 0.03 41.49 1.69 
0.29 .03 
CaO 82.76 336.91 81.52 -192.65 1.72 
MgO 4.95 81.52 25.43 
Total 99.48 255.39 167 .22 3.26 3.10 4. 5 99.48 
= TABLE 1: CaO x 4.0710 
CS =4.0710 CaO—7.6024 Si02—6.7186 AlxO;—1.4297 FexOs 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


99 61.07 65.14 69.21 73.28 177.35 
70 101.78 105.85 109.92 113.39 118.06 
41 142.49 146.57 150.63 154.70 158.77 
12 183.20 187.27 191.34 195.41 199.48 
83 223.91 227.98 232.05 236.12 240.19 
54 264.62 268.69 272.76 276.83 280.90 
25 305.33 309.40 313.47 317.54 321.61 
96 346.04 350.11 354.18 358.25 362.32 
67 386.74 390.82 394.89 398.96 403.03 








TABLE 2: SiO 
0 1 2 3 4 

10 76.02 83.63 91.23 98.83 106. 
20 152.05 159.65 167.25 174.86 182. 
30 228.07 235.67 243.28 250.88 258. 
40 304.10 311.70 319.30 326.90 334. 
50 380.12 387.72 395.32 402.93 410. 
60 456.14 463.75 471.35 478.95 486. 
70 532.17 539.77 547.37 554.98 562. 
80 608.19 615.79 623.40 631.00 638. 
90 684.22 691.82 699.42 707.02 714. 





2x 7.6024 


43 114.04 121.64 129.24 136.84 144.45 
46 190.06 197.66 205.26 212.87 220.45 
48 266.08 273.69 281.29 288.89 296.49 
51 8342.11 349.71 357.31 364.92 372.52 
53 418.13 425.73 433.34 440.94 448.54 
55 494.16 501.76 509.36 516.96 524.57 
58 570.18 577.78 585.38 592.99 600.59 
60 646.20 653.81 661.41 669.01 676.61 
63 722.23 729.83 737.43 745.04 752.64 








(Continued on page 97) 
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Short Method for 
Clay Analysis 


By F. A. LEE* 


A’ it is very desirable that clay 
samples be analyzed quickly, the 
following short method may be found 
useful by cement plant chemists. It 
satisfactorily checks the results ob- 
tained by the double evaporation 
method. 

The silicates are decomposed and 
changed into silicates of the soluble 
class by means of a sintering process, 
using calcium carbonate, sodium car- 
bonate and potassium nitrate. 

Using the sample of clay as pre- 
pared in the usual procedure, and 
passing the 100-mesh sieve, regrind 
this sample in an agate mortar to a 
very fine powder. This fineness aids 
greatly in promoting decomposition. 
Transfer this prepared sample to a 
small, clean, dry and well-stoppered 
bottle. 

Take the weight of a clean platinum 
crucible, and record the weight. 
Transfer to this crucible sufficient 
C.P. calcium carbonate equivalent to 
0.9 grams of calcium oxide; 1.5 grams 
of the prepared clay sample; 0.5 
grams of sodium carbonate; and 0.5 
grams of finely ground potassium ni- 
trate. 

Mix thoroughly in the crucible with 
a short, rounded-end stirring rod, 
brush off the rod and carefully com- 
press the charge with a smooth flat 
surface, such as the bottom of a lit- 
mus paper vial. Place cover on cru- 
cible, and transfer it to the electric 
muffle furnace, which may be heated 
to around 600 deg. C. to start with. 
Turn on the full heat and in about 
an hour the temperature should be 
between 925 and 950 deg. C. Hold 
at this temperature for one-half hour. 
Remove the crucible from the fur- 
nace to a desiccator and when at room 
temperature, weigh. This weight mi- 
nus the weight of the crucible, when 
divided by THREE will give the 
weight equivalent of a 0.5 gram of’ 
clay, plus the added 0.3 grams of CaO. 
Tap the very friable cake out of the 
crucible into a clean agate mortar, 
grind and mix the powder well, and 
transfer at once to a small, clean, dry 
and rubber stoppered bottle. 

Silica: From this bottle weigh up 
as quickly as possible an amount 
equivalent to 0.5 grams of clay plus 
the added 0.3 grams of CaO, transfer 
to a 50 cc. beaker. From here on the 
procedure is the alternate method for 
silica in portland cement, A.S.T.M. 
1946, except use 0.7 grams ammonium 
chloride and 7 cc. of HCl. 

Iron and Aluminum Oxides: These 
oxides are precipitated in the filtrate 
from the silica. To make the washing 
of this ppt. much quicker, shake up 
one half a 9 cm. filter paper after 


. 


*Chief chemist, Gulf Portland Cement Co. 
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73. 
.09 
208. 
275. 


141 


409. 
477. 


544 


611. 


90 


28 
46 


83 
02 


39 


TABLE 3: AlsO; x 6.7186 
2 3 4 5 6 


80.62 87.34 94.06 100.78 107.5 
147.81 154.53 161.25 167.97 174. 
215.00 221.71 228.43 235.15 241. 
282.18 288.90 295.62 302.34 309. 
349.37 356.09 362.80 369.52 376. 
416.55 423.27 429.99 436.71 443.4: 
483.74 490.46 497.18 503.90 510.6 
550.93 557.64 564.36 571.08 577. 
618.11 624.83 631.55 638.27 644.9% 


7 
114. 
181. 
248. 


382_§ 
450.1! 
517.3% 


584 


651.70 


8 


» 120.9% 
188. 


322 46 
389. 


456. 
524.08 


658. 








10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 


.73 
02 
32 
62 
91 
21 
51 
5.81 
.10 


TABLE 4: FeO; x 1.4297 


17.16 18.59 20.02 21.45 22. 
31.45 32.88 34.31 35.74 37. 
45.75 47.18 48.61 50.04 51. 
60.05 61.48 62.91 64.34 65. 
74.34 75.77 77.20 78.63 80. 


88 .64 90.07 91.50 92.93 94.36 
102.94 104.37 105.80 107.23 108. 
117.24 118.67 120.09 121.52 122.95 
131.53 132.96 134.39 135.82 137.2 
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70 
80 
90 


31. 
.22 
.89 
117. 
.24 
174. 
203 .5 


60 
146 


232 


260. 


54 


57 
92 


27 
94 


TABLE 5: SiOe x 2.8675 
CoS =2.8675 Si0z—0. 75435 C3S 
2 3 4 5 6 
34.41 37.28 40.15 43.01 45. 


63.09 65.95 68.82 71.69 174.56 
91.76 94.63 97.50 100.36 103. 
120.44 123.30 126.17 129.04 131.5 
149.11 151.98 154.85 157.71 160.5 
177.79 180.65 183.52 186.39 189. 

206.46 209.33 212.20 215.06 217. 
235.14 238.00 240.87 243.74 246. 
263.81 266.68 269.55 272.41 275. 


48.75 


106. 
134. 
163. 
192. 
220. 
249. 


278.15 


137.6 


252.! 
281 .< 
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TABLE 6: C;3S x 0.75435 


12. 


20. 


43. 
58. 


65 . 6: 


73. 








TABLE 7: Al2O; x 2.6504 


C3A =2.6504 AlzOz;—1.6920 Fe20; 
2 3 4 5 6 


31.80 34.46 37.11 39.76 42. 
58.31 60.96 63.61 66.26 68. 
84.81 87.46 90.11 92.76 95. 
111.32 113.97 116.62 119.277 121. 
137.82 140.47 143.12 145.77 148. 
164.32 166.98 169.63 172.28 174. 
190.83 193.48 196.13 198.78 201. 
217.33 219.98 222.63 225.28 227. 
243.84 246.49 249.14 251.79 254. 


9 


50.é 


103. 
129. 


182. 

209.: 
235. 
262. 











10 


TABLE 8: Fe2O; x 1.6920 


20.30 22.00 23.69 25.38 27. 
37.22 38.92 40.61 42.30 43. 
54.14 55.84 57.53 59.22 60. 
71.06 72.76 74.45 76.14 77. 
87.98 89.68 91.37 93.06 94. 
104.90 106.60 108.29 109.98 111. 
121.82 123.52 125.21 126.90 128.5 
138.74 140.44 142.13 143.82 145.5 
155.66 157.36 159.05 160.74 162. 


28. 
45. 
62. 
79. 
96. 
113. 
130. 
147. 
164. 


32. 
49. 
65. 
82. 
99. 
116.7§ 
133. 
150. 
167. 
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tearing it into small pieces, with 25 
ce. water, in a small erlenmeyer flask, 
and add this to the filtrate before 
precipitating these oxides. 

Calcium Oxide; This determination 
is made according to the alternate 
method for CaO in portland cement, 
A.S.T.M. 1946. The value of the po- 
tassium permanganate solution in 
grams of CaO per cc., multipled by 
the number of cc. required, minus the 
added 0.3 grams of CaO, multiplied 
by 200, will give the per cent of CaO 
in the sample of clay. As an example: 
Suppose one cc. of thé potassium per- 
manganate solution is equivalent to 
0.005 grams of CaO, and the number 
of cc. required for titration is 65.0. 
Then 65.0 X 0.005 equals 0.325 grams 
CaO; 0.325 minus 0.300 equals 0.025 
grams of CaO obtained from 0.5 
grams clay. Per cent CaO in sample 
equals 0.025 X 2 X 100 equals 5.00. 

Magnesium Oxide: This compound 
is precipitated in the filtrate from the 
CaO determination in the usual way. 

Iron Oxide: Weigh up as quickly 
as possible from the small bottle, the 
same weight as was used for the sili- 
con dioxide determination. Transfer 
to a 250 cc. beaker, add 25 cc. water 
at room temperature, stir and add 
10 cc. HCl, place cover. on beaker, set 
on the hot plate, and when all is dis- 
solved except some silica, reduce with 
stannous chloride, and determine the 
iron oxide by the potassium dichro- 
mate method. 

Aluminium Oxide: This compound 
is determined in the usual way, by 
subtracting the iron oxide from the 
combined weight of the iron and 
aluminum oxides. 

To make clear the amount of the 
sintered mass that will equal 0.5 
grams of clay plus the added 0.3 gram 
of CaO, the calculation is given: Ex- 
ample: weight of sintered mass plus 
crucible equals 22.7920; weight of 
crucible equals 20.1132; difference 
equals 2.6788. This weight 2.6788 di- 
vided by 3.0 will be the weight equiv- 
alent of 0.5 grams of clay plus the 
added 0.3 grams of CaO. 


“Discontinuous Grading” of 
Concrete Aggregates 


PROPORTIONING CONCRETE to make 
the aggregate mass as compact as 
possible and filling the void spaces in 
the mass with suitable cement paste 
is the primary problem in concrete 
construction. According to Jean Vil- 
ley (France), this may best be at- 
tained by discontinuous or “step” 
grading of aggregate in the ratio of 
10 (an ordinary coarse concrete would 
thus consist of particles of only three 
sizes, each being ten times larger than 
the next smallest). Following M. Ca- 
quot, Professor Villy defines the size 
of a particle as being equal to ten 
times its average radius, which is its 
volume divided by its surface area. 

Advantages of step grading, M. 
Villy claims, are: (a) that with a 
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TABLE 9: Fe2O; x 3.0432 
C.AF 3.0432 Fe2O; 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
10 30.43 33.48 36.52 39 .56 42.60 45.65 48 .69 51.73 54.78 57.82 
20 60 .86 63.91 66 .95 69.99 73.04 76.08 79.12 82.17 85.21 88.25 
30 91.30 94.34 97.38 100.43 103.47 106.51 109.56 112.60 115.64 118.68 
40 121.73 124.77 127.81 130.86 133.90 136.94 139.99 143.03 146.07 149.12 
50 152.16 155.20 158.25 161.29 164.33 167.38 170.42 173.46 176.51 179.55 
60 182.59 185.64 188.68 191.72 194.76 197.80 200.85 203.89 206.94 209.98 
70 213.02 216.07 219.11 222.15 225.20 228.24 231.28 234.33 237.37 240.41 
80 243.46 246.50 249.54 252.59 255.63 258.67 261.72 264.76 267.80 270.84 
90 273.89 276.93 279.97 283.02 286.06 289.10 292.15 295.19 298.23 301.288 
MATERIAL NO. 2—Clay 
Cs cs C:3A C.AF MgO Total 
+ 
516.96 194.99 45.06 
SiO: 68.51 16.28 3.88 1.46 1.96 
3.58 114.22 196.45 47 .02 
Al2Os 17.74 4.97 6.77 
5.72 .36 
FeO: 4.21 19.86 0.30 452.61 7.13 12.17 
646 .05 19.61 .64 
CaO 4.88 19.86 0.14 
472.36 
MgO 2.22 196.45 
Total 97 .56 626.19 668 .81 39.89 12.81 2.22 97.54 
MATERIAL No. 3—Diaspore 
Cs cs CiA C.AF MgO Total 
+ = 
114.04 43.01 164 .32 
SiOz 15.98 0.45 7.45 2.81 1.17 51.73 
416.55 45.82 165.49 
Al.O; 62.44 2.96 28.76 1.43 
24.30 .80 
Fe2O; 17.47 0.67 377.18 29.56 
565.97 49.03 
CaO 0.11 45 0.39 
426 .60 
MgO 0.23 45 .82 
Total 96.23 565 .52 472.42 135.93 53.16 0.23 96.22 
MATERIAL No. 4—Pyrite Cinder 
cs Cs C3A C.AF MgO Total 
+ ~ 
SiO: 16.30 0.00 121.64 45.88 2.65 249.54 
AlzOs 1.11 2.28 0.86 .29 
6.72 46.74 2.94 
Fe20; 82.59 0.74 
117.24 150.87 138.74 1.80 
CaO 0.00 0.84 36 .96 1.00 
249 .46 0.35 139.74 
MgO 0.00 188.18 2.94 
46.74 136.80 
Total 100.00 249.46 234.92 -—136.80 251.34 0.00 100.00 
MATERIAL No. 5—High Magnesium Limestone 
Cs Cs CiA C.4AF MgO Total 
+ — 
SiO: 27.56 203 .55 205.26 77.42 13.25 
1.51 4.26 1.61 2.46 18.26 
AlsO; 5.93 205 .06 33.59 79.03 15.71 .67 
6.25 
Fe20; 6.22 8.57 39.98 10.15 
258.24 14 37 
CaO 50.37 205.06 40.12 10.52 
MgO 9.19 
Total 99.27 —63.18 119.15 5.19 18.93 9.19 99.28 








Outstanding Promotion 


KEYSTONE Division of Dravo Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh, Penn., has re- 
cently issued its Bulletin No. 700, 
which is an outstanding example of 
promotional presentation of this sand, 
gravel, ready mixed concrete and 
builders supply company’s operation. 
(For detailed description of the entire 
operation, see Rock Propucts, Sept., 
1939, p. 21.) 
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Published in 8%- x 11-in. page size 
(16 pages), the booklet has many 
large photographic illustrations that 
reproduce well on the glossy paper. 
The first two pages carry a short his- 
tory of operations from 1902 to the 
present day, laying particular stress 
on the public service aspects of the 
business and describing “firsts” in 
dredging operations, etc., attributable 
to Keystone’s management. 
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small number of constituent sizes 
manufacture can be more satisfactor- 
ily controlled. Even if continuous 
grading were particularly advanta- 
geous, it would be extremely difficult 
to apply in practice because it in- 
volves the maintenance of constant 
proportions between a theoretically 
infinite number of components. With 
the components few in number, and 
individually uniform, a uniform con- 
crete is easily obtained; (b) that 
most favourable proportions can be 
determined more easily; and (c) that 
the concrete is not only more uniform 
in quality, but stronger and more 
durable for equal water/cement ra- 
tios. 


M. R. Vallette (France) states that 
though he agrees with M. Villy as to 
the merits of step grading, too much 
depends on practical factors to enable 
a solution of the problem of quality 
concrete proportioning to be reached 
by purely theoretical reasoning. 
Abandoning theoretical considerations 
and relying on experience, M. Vallette 
finds that the best concrete is not the 
most compact, and bears no relation 
to the compactness of the aggregate 
mass. He has applied step grading to 
all types of concrete, and finds that 
a ratio of 8, or 6.3 between primary 
and secondary grades yields a more 
uniform concrete than the ratio of 10 
suggested by M. Villey. 


Diamond Drilling Tests 


A REPORT ON DIAMOND DRILLING 
techniques employed in the prepara- 
tion of blast holes at a large eastern 
magnetite development, the first of a 
series undertaken by the Bureau of 
Mines to describe current practices in 
diamond drilling for production pur- 
poses throughout the United States, 
has recently been released. The report 
discusses the relative merits of this 
method as compared with percussion 
drilling. 

Principal advantages of diamond 
drilling blast holes at the mine in 
question, the publication states, in- 
clude safer working conditions in open 
stopes, recovery of additional ore, a 
reduction in the amount of stope de- 
velopment, a continuous maximum 
production from stopes, and virtual 
elimination of dust from drilling. Dis- 
advantages are the need for greater 
capital investment and the employ- 
ment of highly skilled personnel to 
load and detonate the charge in long 
holes. 


Detailed descriptions of the appa- 
ratus employed as well as a summary 
of the results obtained by diamond 
and percussion drilling are given in 
Information Circular 7393, “Diamond 
Drilling Blast Holes, Eastern Mag- 
netite Mine A,” which may be ob- 
tained by writing the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Interior, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 











Gulf Research brings you 
an improved detergent-type oil 
for heavy-duty service 


IHE NEW 





GULFLUBE A.D. ! 


This film provides better lubrication for your en- 
gines—cuts maintenance costs—helps improve per- 
formance. 


With full detergency 


In automotive Diesel engines: Gulflube H.D.’s 
full detergency means you avoid high temperature 
sludge, piston varnish, lacquer, and stuck rings. You 
get cleaner engines, with a minimum of fuel soot 
deposits. 


In gasoline engines (in extra heavy-duty service): 
This full detergency means you avoid deposits and 
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\/ ] 
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/ Uy 
f Ask any Gulf Represent- 
j | ative to tell you more 
f 






about Gulf’s new deter- 
gent motor oil, Gulflube 
H.D. There’s no obliga- 
tion, of course. 














ring sticking due to oil oxidation—and other harmful 
deposits not caused by oxidation of heavy ends of 
unburned fuel which may pass the rings and con- 
taminate the lubricating oil in the crankcase. 


Holds idling pressures 
High Viscosity Index of Gulflube H.D. insures high 


pressure gauge readings when your motor is idling. 


Cuts down drag 


You get a minimum of drag and frictional resistance 
when starting in cold weather. 


Cuts oil consumption 


Your rings stay clean with Gulflube H.D.; and that 
means you don’t lose oil by pumping. Gulflube H.D. 
will not foam, nor corrode alloy bearings. 


Switch to 


GULFLUBE 1.0. 


Gulf’s New Detergent Motor Oil for Diesel Engines 





und Gasoline Engines in Extra Heavy-Duty Service. 
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It shows why a New Holland 3030 
Breaker means dollars in your pocket 


Tie a walnut on a piece of 
string. Hold the string about 
a foot away from the nut 
and whirl the nut against a 
hard surface. It breaks with 
little effort in comparatively 
uniform pieces because the cracking force 
is evenly distributed. 





Now crush a walnut between 
the jaws of a pair of pliers. 
The pressure necessary to do 
this pulverizes the middle 
section of the nut—yet leaves 
the ends in large, irregular 
pieces. Crushing force is confined to one 
small area and much greater effort suc- 
ceeds only in producing an undesirable 
prodict. 

The New Holland Model 3030 Stone Breaker 
reduces rock as the walnut on the string was 
broken—by impact. The product therefore, is 
uniformly cubical and the power requirement 
small. That means less waste fines . . . less 
power used .. . bigger profits. Write for il- 
lustrated descriptive booklet today. 


NEW HOLLAND MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mountville, Pennsylvania 










Primary and 
Secondary Crushing 
In One Operation 


NEW HOLLAND 


DOUBLE IMPELLER BREAKERS 
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Labor Relations 


(Continued from page 91) 


to a history of responsible adherence 
to contract terms. Their reluctance to 
subscribe to a no-strike stipulation is 
obviously attributable to fear regard- 
ing the uncertainties of their financial 
responsibility for acts which they 
have neither authorized nor ratified 
rather than to an intention to retain 
the right to destroy the stability 
which contracts are intended to estab- 
lish. Union refusal to rewrite no- 
strike clauses, therefore, ought not to 
be interpreted as any implied reser- 
vation on its part of a right to dis- 
avow the expressed conditions of an 
agreement by striking to change them 
during its term. 

“As to the recalcitrance of individ- 
ual employes, discipline, challengeable 
through impartial arbitration, rather 
than lawsuits, must continue to be 
relied upon. And an employer’s nec- 
essary authority under these circum- 
stances to invoke discipline will nei- 
ther be destroyed nor embarrassed by 
omission of the clause in question.” 

Mr. Freidin believes that any union 
collective bargaining contract implies 
from its very nature that the workers 
covenant to work under the agreed 
upon conditions and for the wages 
agreed upon for the term of the con- 
tract, without interruption. If this 
were not the implication the agree- 
ment would be worthless, for it would 
then be cancelable at the union’s op- 
tion, despite the fact that no such 
option exists in the contract. 

Meanwhile, a suit for damages 
against the United Steel Workers 
(C.1.0.) was filed in the U. S. District 
Court in Chicago, July 30, by the 
Globe company, asking $75,000 for 
alleged losses incurred from July 15 
to July 30, and $30,000 for each ad- 
ditional week that the strike, in viola- 
tion of an existing contract, may last. 
The decision in this case will cast 
some light on the position of the 
courts in assessing such damages. 





Bentonite Depletion 


AT THE LAST SESSION of Congress, 
Rep. Frank A. Barrett, of Wyoming, 
introduced HR-662, to grant a 15 per 
cent depletion allowance to bentonite. 
During the war, a similar depletion 
percentage had been allowed on ball 
clay, fluorspar, rock asphalt, flake 
graphite, vermiculite, beryl, feldspar, 
mica, talc, lepidolite, spodumene, bar- 
ite and potash. 


Final Figures on 
1946 Gypsum Supply 


GYPSUM mine output in the United 
States reached 5,629,398 short tons, 
and 1,457,140 tons were imported. 
This total of 7,086,538 tons of gypsum 
set a new supply record in 1946, 10 
per cent above the previous record set 
in 1926 and 64 per cent above the 1945 
figure. Calcined production, obtained 
from 50 plants distributed through 23 
states, was 68 per cent higher than 
in 1945. The number of active plants 
increased by eight and active kilns 
by 19. 

Building materials made the largest 
gains in products sold, with the use of 
portland cement retarder up 71 per 
cent, base coat plasters 135 per cent 
and lath up 91 per cent. Other build- 
ing plasters and wallboard also made 
substantial gains, but sales of sheath- 
ing and laminated board declined. 

Capacity of the gypsum industry to 
produce plaster and board has not 
been canvassed since 1941. There has 
been considerable variation in capac- 
ity due to the closing of some plants 
and increasing capacity of others, but 
the overall effect seems to have been 
an increase to at least 4,750,000,000 
sq. ft. Capacity will be further in- 
creased in 1947 when several plants 
now under construction are placed in 
operation. 

Following table of statistics cover- 
ing the gypsum industry, Mineral 
Market Report No. 1539, comes from 
the Bureau of Mines’ Mineral Indus- 


. try Survey. 


SALIENT STATISTICS OF THE GYPSUM INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1943-46 





Active establishments! 


Crude gypsum :2 
Mined 


short tons 
Imported 


short tons 


Apparent supply cen Eatiy, 
short tons 
Calcined gypsum produced :% 
Short tons 
Value 
Gypsum products sold :* 
Uncalcined uses: 


3,877,541 | 


4,108,864 


2,557,730 
$14,751,587 


1943 1944 1945 1946 
85 | 77 15 80 
3,761,234 3,811,723 5,629,398 
231,323 | 342,462 508,762 1,457,140 
4,320,485 7,086,538 


4,103,696 


2,363,143 | 2,485,090 4,169,662 
$13,841,399 | $14,473,566 | $29,272,960 











Short tons 1,233,727 | 1,056,276 1,147,797 1,641,279 
Value $3.114.789 | $2,953,564 | $3,432,727 | $5,105,789 
Industrial uses: } | 
Short tons 163,500 200,473 | 157,796 | 207,178 
Value . $2,258,981 $2,550,649 | $2,326,363 | $3,160,988 
Building uses: 
Value ..... -| $53,722,762 | $50,196,006 | $54,389,504 | $88,927,786 
Total value $59,096,532 | $55,700,219 | $60,148,594 | $97,194,563 
Gypsum and gypsum products | 
Imported for consumption $304,154 $394,603 $548,697 $1,833,088 
Exported $283,720 $489,980 $1,502,668 | $1,065,248 





1 Each mine, plant, or combination mine and plant is counted as 1 establishment. 


2 Excludes byproduct gypsum. 


3 Made from domestic, imported, and byproduct crude gypsum. 
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4 Good Reasons Why... 





They are well made of high 
quality materials, with rigid pro- 
duction and inspection standards. 





offices assure you of good service 
wherever you are located. 


Six strategically located Bemis 
Multiwall Plants and 27 sales 
& 





to help you solve your packag- 
ing problems. 





Bemis Multiwall Specialists are 
always at your service—ready 
® 











ment bags, with long experience 
in serving the cement industry. 


Bemis is one of the oldest and 
largest makers of multiwall ce- 
& 








Always Specify BEMIS Multiwall Cement Bags 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Peoria, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 
East Pepperell, Mass. St. Helens, Ore. 
Mobile, Ala. Wilmington, Calif. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR . 5 
Kiln Shell Heat Loss sho 
Gentlemen: Ky 
The article “Kiln Shell Heat Loss diti 
Re-evaluated” by W. R. Bendy and mat 
H. Straight (Rock Propucts, May, ter 
1947) would indicate that the effects cast 
of wind or the velocity of the sur- app 
rounding air were a rather elusive that 
factor in calculating heat losses from tion 
kilns, furnaces, etc. app 
Several years ago the writer had up © 
the opportunity to investigate the ef- air 
fects of air velocity on heat loss by sect 
convection and it is believed the read- 
ers of Rock PRopUCTS might be inter- 
ested in the findings. ; 
Transfer of heat from one body to 
another at a lower temperature is Re 
accomplished by radiation and/or con- G 
vection. A third method of transfer, " 
however, is often of more importance; 
that is, “sweeping,” whereby a body art 
of gas is caused to move along the etc 
surface of a liquid or solid body such — 
as the inside of a duct or exterior of yee 
a furnace wall. The heat exchange by Il 
conduction between a solid body and - 
the particles of a gas, even though : 
the gas be originally at rest, will pro- 1“ 
duce a movement of the gas particles, re 
the effect of which, from the stand- tiv 
point of heat transfer is far more ve 
important than conduction alone. It is = 
important, then, that this minimum ‘or 
gas velociy be determined and consid- th 
ered in heat loss computations. 
Interest is centered upon two fac- = 
CONTAINS performance charts show- tors, namely sweeping and radiation. \ 
ing how to select a slurry pump to Heat transfer by radiation to and th 
insure maximum life of the wearing i _ — — — w 
parts when pumping any one of three basic types ee. Se ee Se wee th 
of slurries each containing a different per- Straight in the above grncrciany w 
centage of solids. ticle and the writer will concern im- b 
self here with the effects of sweeping ‘ 
TELLS how the shell is interchangeable for right or left = igual oh seeanes eomme- 
ere t Pepe the Ppa ages and discharge Fi Excluding radiation, the heat re- 
€ rotated around axis of pump to positions in moved from the surface of a heated 
any of the four quadrants, a total of 72 possible combinations. body may be expressed as: 
SHOWS how the Type ‘“‘R”’ has no internal studs or bolts... wikenes 7 aver h 
how the impeller is easily removed without disturbing piping —_ Q = heat lost, kg. calorie per hour. 
how the gland is under suction pressure only, quickly dis- AT = temperature difference between n 
mantled by removing four bolts. . . the heated surface and the air, ‘ 
DESCRIBES the ingenious design of the stuffing box and its A= _ of heme peo square t 
minimized packing troubles .. . meters. : 
“TD”: : . K, = coefficient of velocity, kg. cal- ; 
SHOWS how the Type ‘“‘R” is maintained at very low cost ... ories per hour per square 
READ how its advanced design efficiently handles ore concen- meter per degree centigrade. 
trates, tailings, slag and residue from filters and classifiers; Now the minimum value of K, has : 
also all types of caustic or acid mixtures containing abrasive been found to be 3.78 kg. calories per ‘ 
solids. Ideal for cement and glass mills. hour per square meter per degree cen- 
‘ tigrade at a minimum air velocity of 
Write for the Type "R” BULLETIN TODAY! Tlafree / .313 meters per second. Investigation 
~ oll also indicated that the value of K, 
MORRIS MACHINE WORKS 67 . eae varied directly as the .786 power of , 
Baldwinsville, N.Y. bic (4 the velocity. | 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities we ; Combining the above, we have: 
, = V \-78 
: 4 K, = 3.73 ( 313 
-* where V is the air velocity (produced 
by natural draft, wind, blowers etc.) 
a in meters per second. The total heat 
M5 CZ Cu {2 LUG a 4 Pu Mm 2 Ms) lost due to sweeping and/or convection 
‘ j is then: V oe 
Q = T(A)3.73 ( 313 ) 
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Readers are advised that a value of 
V less than .313 meters per second 
should never be used. The value of 
K, = 3.73 is dependent upon the con- 
dition of the surface rather than the 
material and while the value was de- 
termined by experimenting with clean 
cast iron and steel surfaces, it can be 
applied to any smooth, clean surface 
that is of the same mechanical condi- 
tion as clean metal. The relationship 
appears to hold true for temperatures 
up to 400 degrees centigrade and for 
air velocities as high as 23 meters per 
second (approximately 50 m.p.m.). 

Yours very truly, 
G. F. HUBING 

G. F. Hubing & Co. 
Wyoming, Ohio 


Ready Mix for Foundations 400 TPH 


Gentlemen: 

We have been reading your various 
articles about ready mixed concrete, 
etc. I would say that when we can get 
ready mixed concrete we like to use it 
for foundations, as there is a good 


volume of concrete there and it works 
all right. For the shaft of chimneys, FOR SECONDARY REDU @ael hs 
it hasn’t been practical to use it much, 
because the amount of material used 
each day in a chimney is so compara- 
tively small and it has to be hoisted G FT A AWER-5/8/ FE ; M PA C T 0 R 
in small quantities so that the pre- 


mix people don’t like to supply it be- 
cause it ties up their equipment too 
long. Another thing, our men claim 


that they don’t like to use pre-mix P for Minimum Wear 


concrete in a shaft of a chimney be- tion 
cause it is mixed too thick, and they y m | 
onsump 
for Low Power © 
Leis 
» Accessibility 


don’t need to control the outlet if it is 
y . ’ 
CE ve-Minute 
for “Five- 


8” to 14" 





‘A 





ay 





thinner. It isn’t thin enough for this 
work of building thin walls, such as 
the shaft of a chimney. I don’t know 
whether this could be improved any 
by the pre-mix people or not. 

Yours truly, 

BERNARD P. WEBBER, 





“Reversibility” in the Impactor, clockwise operation 








Vice-president one day and counter clockwise the next, equalizes 
Weber Chimney Co. wear on the beaters and extends the life of these parts, 
Comenge, S. postpones replacements of both anvils and beaters, 
Nonmetallic Mineral Map materially reduces maintenance and cost per ton of 
Missourt Basin StupiEs No. 10, a processed material. Other factors contributing to the 
map in color of Colorado showing lo- ? ‘ : 
cations of nonmetallic mineral depos- long life of these machines are removable wear-liners 
- and of — suitable for construc- that protect frames, ‘“‘Steelbuilt’’ construction, oversize 
ig a aye sete Gomeaon bearings, extra rugged anvils and beaters, the large 
Survey. These maps may be purchased safety factor that “Pennsylvania” engineers into all 
for 80 cents; remit to Director, Geo- ; 
; , ’ ipment. 
logical Survey, Washington 25, D. C. —— 
State Building Stone For wide range reductions, more cubing, fewer fines 
Survey Cancelled and flats, more uniform product, high tonnage capacity 
‘ OHIO state legislature, in trimming and low maintenance and power costs the Impactor is 
i =" ene ta = your best buy. Facilities are available for test runs, to 
celled was a proposed study of Ohio prove Impactor advantages. Write us. 
building stone (the latest such survey 
in Ohio is dated 1915). PENNSYLVANIA CRUSHER COMPANY 
Wool Bat Production Liberty Trust Bidg. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Onto Rock Woo. Co. has started New York + Pittsburgh + Chieago + Los Angeles + Birminghem 
production of rock wool in its New Associated with Fraser & Chalmers Engineering Works, London 
Lexington, Ohio, plant. The concern 
plans to produce rock wool bats soon 
and an additional building is now 
being completed for manufacture of 
this product. 
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Conveyor Belting 
Built for Super- 
Severe Service 


Built to last longer on long, heavy 
hauls . . . large and small size 
crushed stone, sand, gravel, rough 
slag, ores, run-o’-mine coal, etc., 
wet or dry. A Goodall development 
based on long experience in meet- 
ing all service conditions. Specifi- 
cations adapted to individual plant 
or job requirements. 


Contact Our Nearest Branch for 
Details and Prices 


GOODALL RUBBER CO., INC. 


Philadelphia « Trenton ¢ New York ¢ Boston ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ Chicago @ St. Paul e Los Angeles 
San Francisco « Seattle « Salt Lake City ¢ Houston e Factory: Trenton, N. J. ¢ Est. 1870 











13,500 READERS EVERY MONTH 


Each issue of Rock Products is packed with news of 
your industry, solutions to your operating problems, 
marketing ideas, and scores of other valuable features. 
That’s why Rock Products’ family of 13,500 readers 
is the largest of the publications serving the industry. 


$4 three years e $3twoyears e $2o0ne year 


309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Rock Products ase 
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Fluorspar News Notes 


SENATOR ZINC-LEAD-FLUORSPAR mine 
near Princeton, Ky., has recently 
started installation of a Sink and 
Float plant, with work being over- 
seen by Mineral Flotation Corp. The 
mining company also has a fluorspar 
property under lease in Caldwell 
County, Ky., and operates a flotation 
mill at Marion, Ky. 

Crystal Fluorspar Co. has found a 
3-ft. vein of lead-filuorspar ore after 
crosscutting 200-ft. from the new Jef- 
ferson shaft, 6 miles northwest of 
Rosiclare, Ill. First samples of 500 
tons tested at 75 per cent fluorspar, 
10 per cent lead and 0.30 per cent 
silica. 

FLUORSPAR DIVISION, Aluminum Ore 
Co., Rosiclare, Ill., has completed a 
$54,000 change building. In addition 
to complete change rooms for em- 
ployes, the brick, steel and concrete 
structure includes a large auditorium. 

BONANZA FLUORSPAR mine near 
Lola, Ky., has been leased by L. F. 
Hearne from Paul Cullum, Frank- 
fort, Ind. Mr. Hearne formerly owned 
and operated the Eagle Fluorspar 
Co., which he sold to Aluminum Ore 
Co., together with the Babb, Watson 
and Cullen mines. 

DELHI FLUORSPAR Corp. is sinking 
a new shaft at the Hickory Cane 
mine, 3 miles from Marion, Ky. The 
Hickory Cane mine was leased re- 
cently from Spartan Minerals, after 
Delhi Corp. had sold its Delhi-Babb 
fluorspar mine to Ozark-Mahoning 
Co. The new shaft is located on the 
“Big Four” fault and will produce 
fluorspar and zinc. 

KENTUCKY FLUORSPAR Co., Marion, 
Ky., has resumed operation of the 
Bill Wright fluorspar mine near Lola, 
Ky. The company has held the prop- 
erty under lease for 10 years, oper- 
ating it intermittently. Kentucky 
Flourspar has purchased a Western- 
Knapp Heavy-Media separation plant, 
according to R. N. Frazer, president. 
Early installation at the Marion prop- 
erty is planned. 

Atco LEAD CorpP., Evansville, Ind., 
recently purchased the Corod plant at 
Marion, Ky., from the Government. 
The plant was constructed during the 
war for differential flotation of zinc, 
lead and fluorspar. Completed in 1943, 
the plant cost $252,000 to construct. 
Aleo Corp. is considering removing 
the machinery either entirely to its 
lead mine in Hardin County, IIL, or 
removing part to the Illinois mine and 
part to its Princeton, Ky., (Senator) 
mine. 


Correction 


PLASTILUBE, the new plasticizing 
and waterproofing admixture for con- 
crete, was erroneously credited to 
Union Oil Co. of Calif. in the May 
issue. The inventor of this additive, 
E. L. Moore, manufactures it under 
his own name at 1931 Oakwood St., 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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New Incorporations 








Vine Street Quarry, Inc., Ottumwa, 
Iowa, has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion listing a capital stock of $10,000. 
Corporation officers are: Harry E. 
Hansel, president; Roy Monohon, vice- 
president; and Jack W. Lytton, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Syracuse Sand & Gravel Co., Syr- 
acuse, Kan., has been organized by 
Frank Morrell and L. L. Daniels to 
provide graded sand and gravel for 
construction work. 

Duro-Stone of Florida, Inc., Orlan- 
do, Fla., filed articles of incorporation, 
listing 100 shares of no par value 
stock. Principals are W. H. and L. M. 
Blackwell, and W. H. and C. J. Reun- 
beck. 

Mathis-Aikens Corporation, Macon, 
Ga., filed articles of incorporation 
with stock listed at $10,000. Activities 
are to be manufacture of concrete 
block, drain tile, brick, concrete pipe 
and ready mixed concrete. Principals 
are H. G. and A. Tinker and J. E. 
Williams. 

Wichita Sand and Gravel Co., Wich- 
ita Falls, Texas, has filed articles of 
incorporation listing $50,000 as capital 
stock and Frank Burch, Jack D. Foley, 
and J. I. Staley as incorporators. A 
50-year charter is sought. 

D. J. Carter Sand & Gravel Co., 
Stamford, Conn., has been incorpo- 
rated. Capital, 1000 shares, par value 
$100. Amount paid in property, $100,- 
000. Officers: Daniel J. Carten, pres- 
ident-treasurer; Daniel C. Carten, 
vice-president; Ethel C. Armstrong, 
secretary-assistant treasurer; Ed- 
ward J. Carten, assistant secretary. 
Directors: Officers and Ellen Carten. 

Rockingham Ready Mix Concrete 
Co., Inc., Leaksville, N. C., has been 
organized to sell building material. 
Authorized capital stock, $50,000; 
subscribed stock, $8000 by J. B. Sapp, 
Jr., Robert L. Smith and Ralph L. 
Durham, all of Leaksville. 

Western Gypsum Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, headed by Sid H. Eliason, 
Sigurd, Utah, plans mining, quarry- 
ing, manufacturing and dealing in 
gypsum and gypsum products. Cen- 
tral offices of the $40,000 firm will be 
in Continental Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
City. 

Winchendon Block & Plating Corp., 
Winchendon, Mass., has been incor- 
porated to deal in cement and con- 
crete products, bricks, etc., listing 
500 common shares at no par value. 
Wilfred R. Rushia is president; Ri- 
siere J. Giardini, treasurer; and Laz- 
arus A. Aaronson, clerk. 

Trinity Portland Cement Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., has received a charter 
to deal in mineral products, with a 
capital of $1000. Principal office is 
the Corporation Trust Co. 

Western Lime Co., LaConner, 
Wash., has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion for $50,000. John Koetje of La- 
Conner is head of the firm. 





SECO VIBRATING SCREENS 


The top illustration may seem a little exaggerated, but there’s no ex- 
aggeration in the statement that “dead areas” just can’t exist on the 
screening surface of a Seco. No wonder then, operators everywhere 
(live wires themselves) choose Seco vibrating screens for screening 
more tons per hour...every hour... month after month... year 
after year... with little or no maintenance. Investigate Seco advan- 
tages today. Write for “A Guide to Better Screening.” Dept. B 


TRUE 
CIRCULAR 


MOTION 
VIBRATING 
SCREENS 





SCREEN EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


Buffalo 21, New York 
In Canada: United Steel Corp., Ltd., Toronto 
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RUBBER COVERED WEARING PARTS 





SS 


IN DENVER ““SUB-A’’ FLOTATION MACHINES 


Mean Louger Life 















DENVER EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
P.O. BOX 5268 ¢ DENVER 17, COLORADO 





men Fewer 


h Lower 
OPERATING 








UNIVERSA 


Hundreds of operators know the all- 
around efficiency and economy of 
the UNIVERSAL and profit by it! 
It will pay you to investigate this 
pioneer Vibrating Screen before 
you buy. 

There’s a UNIVERSAL to fit your 
particular requirements. 

Write for Catalog No. 107 on 
Screens and Screening. 


x * 


VIBRATING 
SCREENS 


give best results 





de WWWERSAL VIBRATING SCREENT. yx kk 





RACINE ~ ~ WISCONSIN 
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FINANCIAL 











RECENT DIVIDENDS 


p REECE naan a $ .25 July 1 
Canada Cement p. .......... $ .32%, September 20 
Colonial Sand & Stone Co. ........ -10 July 22 
Coronet Phosphate Co. .............. 1.50 June 30 
Missouri Portland Cement Co..... -50 June 25 
Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co. .50 June 16 
Standard Silica Corp... .12144 September 15 
Pacific Portland 

ee 1.62% August 31 
MINI IG. 50s caccenaeiacmanaanedaiaite -15 July 15 


LONE STAR CEMENT CorP., New 
York, N. Y., has issued the following 
statement of income for the six 
months period ended June 30, 1947: 





1947 1946 
ek $20,923,325 $18,725,897 
Cost of sales ............ 13,065,214 12,030,010 
Selling, etc., expense 1,940,705 1,708,773 
Deprec. and deplet... 924,281 908,213 
Operating profit ...... 4,993,125 4,078,901 
Other income .......... 248,114 318,835 
Total income ..... vy 5,241,239 4,397,736 
Fed. income tax _ 1,273,488 1,039,545 
Other taxes .............. 929,826 696,897 
1 Mise. charges ........ 371,294 487,917 
, 2 (pare 2,666,631 2,173,377 


1 Includes provisions for doubtful account 
and contingencies. 


CONSOLIDATED CEMENT CoRP., Chi- 
cago, Ill., had a net profit of $242,952, 
or $2.43 a share, for the year ended 
December 31, 1946, as compared with 
$2962 for the year ended December 
31, 1945. Net sales were $4,089,288 for 
the year ended December 31, 1945. 
Net sales were $4,089,288 for the 12 
months in 1946 as against $2,406,378 
for the same period in 1945. The com- 
pany’s program for repairs, replace- 
ment and improvement projects has 
been carried on during 1946 as condi- 
tions permitted and will be continued 
in 1947. Total charges to fixed asset 
account for the year amounted to 
$248,470.61. 

PENNSYLVANIA-DIXIE CEMENT CORP., 
New York, N. Y., reported a net in- 
come of $7710 for the three months 
ended March 31, 1947, as compared 
with a loss of $218,224 for the same 
period in 1946. Net sales amounted to 
$2,063,133 for the first quarter of 
1947 as against $1,526,976 for the 
first quarter of 1946. Net income for 
the year ended December 31, 1946, 
showed $1,199,468 as against a loss 
of $751,827 for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1945. Net sales amounted to 
$11,910,240 for the 12 months of 1946 
and $5,020,816 for the 12 months of 
1945. 

NORTH MILWAUKEE LIME & CEMENT 
Co., Granville, Wis., has increased its 
stock from 500 shares par value $100 
to 2500 shares par value $100. 

YOSEMITE PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 
Merced, Calif., in liquidation since 
sale of its principal properties in 1944, 
expects to be able to pay an additional 
dividend of slightly over 83¢ a share 
to holders of 4 per cent non-cumula- 
tive preferred, provided the Internal 
Revenue Bureau approves a tax carry- 
back settlement of $114,142 in favor 
of the company, agreed to by the 
Treasury Department. 
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NAZERETH CEMENT Co., Nazareth, 
Penn., reported a net profit of $236,- 
146 for the 12 months period ended 
June 30, 1947, as against $121,689 
for the same period last year. 


LONGHORN PORTLAND CEMENT CoO., 
San Antonio,’ Texas, showed a net 
profit of $301,868, or $1.20 a commoa 
share for the first six months of 1947 
as compared with $159,633, or $0.59 
a share for the same period in 1946. 


GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 
Chicago, IIll., has presented the follow- 
ing statement of income for the six 
months period ended June 30: 





1947 1946 
i $6,447,500 $5,629,700 
Cost and expense........ 4,666,300 4,280,800 
Operating profit ........ 1,781,200 1,348,900 
Other income ....... dr 63,700 27,000 
Total income ....... ae 1,717,500 1,375,900 
Fed. income tax .......... 659,000 523,000 
BN MII piciccisaseccesicminned 1,058,500 852,900 
Earned per share ........ $1.06 $0.85 


Based on 999,998 shares. 

Note: Earnings for 6 months ended June 30, 
1947 include aggregate of results of operations 
of predecessor companies for period from Jan. 
1, to Feb. 19, 1947, plus results of operations of 
General Portland Cement Co. from Feb. 19, to 
June 30, 1947; and for corresponding six 
months of 1946, the aggregate of results of 
operations of predecessor companies for that 
period. 


Lock JOINT PIPE Co., Ampere, N. J., 
had a net income of $488,302 for the 
year ended December 31, 1946 as 
against a profit of $1858 for 1945. 
Gross sales in 1946 were $5,879,178 
as compared with $3,323,182 in 1945. 


SANTA CRUZ PORTLAND CEMENT Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., showed a net 
profit of $304,939 for the year ended 
December 31, 1946. Net sales in 1946 
were $2,109,011. 

CELOTEX CORPORATION, Chicago, IIl., 
stockholders on February 18 approved 
a plan adopted by directors on Sep- 
tember 18, 1946, under which 50,000 
common shares were sold to execu- 
tives and key employes at $24 a share. 


NorRTH AMERICAN CEMENT COoORP., 
New York, N. Y., has presented the 
following income account for the 
years ended December 31: 


1946 1945 
ees $5,323,748 $3,426,075 
Cost of sales .............. 3,870,499 2,541,463 
Selling, exp., etc. .... 651,125 552,923 
1 Non-op. pit. exp. .... 106,660 121,670 
Deprec. & deplet. ...... 292,300 275,924 
ON 403,164 d 65,906 
Misc. income, net .... 23,575 18,159 
Total income .............. 426,739 d 47,747 
Interest, ete. .............. 107,377 114,505 
Net income ................ 319,362 d 162,250 
Oper. deficit, 1-1 ...... 2,511,495 2,356,457 
li SEE 105,578 26,097 
Pr. yr. adjusts. ........ Se aes 18,884 
Oper. def., 12-31 ...... 2,086,554 2,511,495 
Times chg. earn. .... | i ee Ree 


1 Expense of non-operating plant, including 
depreciation of: 1946, $45,000; 1945, $71,964. 

Net profit for the year ended March 
31, 1947, after depreciation, depletion, 
taxes and interest but before profit 
on bonds purchased, is $359,054 as 
contrasted with a net loss of $88,143 
for the year ended March 31, 1946. 


PENNSYLVANIA-DIXIE CEMENT CorP. 
has announced that the Portland 
Point, N. Y., plant has been closed 
down after operating at a loss for the 
past 15 years. 





SCREW WASHER 
PROVIDES 
CLEAN CRUSHED 
STONE AT 
MIAMI 


Pictured is the modern day plant 
of Miami Crushed Stone Co., 
which was put in operation in 
1946 on a 380 acre tract of 
oolitic limerock near Miami, 
Florida. The output of this plant 
is commonly 30 to 35 carloads 
of aggregates daily. 

As the most advanced equip- 
ment is installed at this plant, 
there is naturally an Eagle 
Washer-Classifier-Dewaterer 
present—as shown above. This 
24 inch by 20 foot Eagle Double 
Screw Washer removes all lime 
dust and silt from the crushed 
material. 


As in numerous other locali- 







EAGLE 
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ties, the Eagle unit helps to 
assure the Miami area properly 
washed and above-specification 
material for better roads, better 
concrete, better foundations and 
better airports. 

Operating characteristics of 
Eagle Screw and Log Washers 
include: more thorough wash- 
ing; controlled, concentrated 
water volume; high continuous 
capacity; longer screw life; no 
dead zones in tank; lower power 
requirements; and a better pro- 
duct at lower cost. 

Write for Bulletin No. 46 on 
Eagle Sand, Gravel and Ore 


Equipment. 


Sand and Gravel Equipment 
“SWINTEK” DREDGE LADDERS — SCREW WASHERS 
LOG WASHERS — DEHYDRATORS — SAND TANKS 
CLASSIFIERS —- REVOLVING SCREENS 


IRON WORKS 


137 Holeomb Ave. 





Des Moines, lowa 
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Wf J Round Strand 
/ Flattened Strand 
| Preformed 
Steel Clad 
Non- Rotating 


The Service Record of this 
wire rope continues to make 
and hold friends. 


MADE ONLY BY 
A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO. 


Established 1857 
5909 Kennerly Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


New York — Chicago — Denver 
San Francisco — Portland — Seattle 


MARCY 


open-end 


Rod Mills 




















The Marcy Open-End Rod Mill is ideally 
suited for grinding unwanted aggregate 
sizes to concrete sand. Mills are made 
with standard open-end, as shown, or 
with center discharge. Rapid pulp dis- 
charge prevents over-grinding. One pass 
thru the mill gives a uniform product in 
the 8 to 20 mesh range. Power require- 
ments are reasonable and costs for 
j rinding media are low. Sizes available 
rom 2’x4’ to 9'6’x12”. 
Submit your problems. 


| ea 


SUPPLY COMPANY 


Denver Salt Lake City El Paso 
1778 Broadway, New York 
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CALIFORNIA PORTLAND CEMENT 
Corp., Los Angeles, Calif., has report- 
ed a net income of $2,071,071, or 
$41.42 per share, for the 12 months 
ended April 30, 1947. The company 


recently placed on sale 6,433 shares | 
($100 par) capital stock at $350 per | 


share, part of 50,000 shares outstand- 
ing. The offering did not represent 
company financing. 


LONGHORN PORTLAND CEMENT CO., | 


San Antonio, Texas, reported net in- 


come of $508,158 for the year ended | 


December 31, 1946, as compared with 


$187,403 for the year ended December 
31, 1945. 


SUPERIOR PORTLAND CEMENT, INC., | 


Seattle Wash. had a net income of 
$215,258 for the year ended December 
31, 1946, as compared with $213,808 
for the year ended December 31, 1945. 


ALBERENE STONE CorP. oF VA., New 
York, N. Y., reports a net income of 
$4657 for the three months ended 
March 31, 1947, as compared with 
$803,410 for the year ended December 
31, 1946. 


CONSOLIDATED CEMENT Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill., had a net profit of $32,572 
for the six months period ended June 
30, 1947, as compared with $55,167 in 
the first half of 1946. Net sales 
amounted to $1,205,586 for the first 
half of 1947 as against $1,326,611 for 
the same period in 1946. 

COLONIAL SAND & STONE Co., INC., 
New York, N. Y., had a net profit in 
excess of $400,000 for the six months 
period ended June 30, 1947. This com- 
pares with a profit of $150,719 for the 
similar period in 1946. 

NATIONAL GYPSUM Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., reported a net profit of $2,531,- 
446 for the six months ended June 30, 
1947, as compared with $1,727,218 for 
the similar period of 1946. Net sales 
for the first half of 1947 were $23,- 
998,469, as against $16,057,705 for the 
first half of 1946. 


GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT Co., 
Chicago, Ill., on June 20, 1947 regis- 
tered with the SEC 42,480% addition- 
al $1 par common shares issuable at 


$12 per share upon exercise of stock | 
under a | 


purchase warrants issued 
consolidation plan which became ef- 
fective February 19, 1947. Terms of 
warrants provide for their exercise 
during a 3-year period commencing 


150 days after effective date of the | 


consolidation. There is no underwrit- 
ing, and proceeds are to be used for 
general corporate purposes. 


ROCKLAND-ROCKPORT LIME Co., INC., 
Rockland, Me., showed a net profit of 


| $9,964 for the year ended December 
| 31, 1946, as against $565 for the same 
| period in 1945. Net sales totaled $463,- 


528 for 1946. 
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new FARREL-BACON 
CRUSHER 


has many advantages 


Design features of this 36 x 30 
E stone crusher include: (1) Mee- 
hanite frame, sectionalized when 
necessary; (2) removable water 
cooled bearings; (3) improved 
design of swing jaw bearing; (4) 
force-feed oil lubrication, or cir- 
culating system if desired; (5) split 
flywheels; (6) flat or V-belt drive. 

Write for further details or 
engineering help. BA-1 


FARREL-BACON 


ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 





PERFORATED 


METAL 
SCREENS 
hr 


Any Metal 
Any Perforation 
a 


Perforations are properly 
spaced to give maximum 
screening efficiency and 
strength. 

Send for catalog showing 
wide variety of perfora- 
tions, metals, etc. 





Elaala néeKin 
Harrington de 
5650 


FILLMORE ST., CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
114 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORE 6, N. Y. 





Qsec. 
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HEAT RESISTANT 


Manufacturers’ News | 





McNally Pittsburg Foundries, Inc., 
Pittsburg, Kans., has appointed Des- 
mond Gamble as sales representative 
for all territory in the Western half 
of the country. He was formerly office 
manager. 















—-RAY 
CONTROLLED 





Easton Car & Construction Co., 
Easton, Penn., has appointed George 
D. Fraunfelder as director of engi- 
neering and research. He has been 
with Easton as a design engineer since 
1926. 

Stearns Mfg. Co., Inc., Adrian, 
Mich., is opening an Eastern office to 
serve customers in eastern New York, 
northern New 
Jersey and all of 
the New England 
States. Theodore 
H. Merriam, di- 
rector of opera- 
tions since 1944, 
has been named 
eastern manager, 
to replace C. J. 
Rahn of the C. J. 
Rahn Co., Inc., 
who has retired 

Theodore H. Merriam due to ill health. 
For the time being, the office will be 
located at the Rahn Co. address in 
Newark, N. J., but will be moved to 
New York at an early date. Mr. Mer- 
riam was formerly a concrete prod- 
ucts engineer for the Portland Ce- 
ment Association in the Michigan and 
Chicago offices. 
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The Baker-Raulang Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, is erecting an addition to its 
No. 2 factory at 8200 Baker Ave., 
Cleveland. This will be followed by the 
erection of five additional bays for 
heavy machine operations. 

Sterling Engine Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
announces the election of James B. 
Porteus, Bronxville, N. Y., as a mem- 
ber of the board 
of directors and 
president of the 
company, succeed- 
ing Addison F. 
Vars, who has re- 
signed, but will 
serve as chairman 
of the board. 
George M. Ebert 
will continue as 
executive vice- 
president and 
comptroller. Mr. 
Porteus was formerly with the West- 
inghouse Electric International Co., cation. 
in charge of distribution in Brazil and 


THERMALLOY feed pipes have 
proven themselves in hundreds of 


calcining installations; they resist 


abrasion, they do not scale exces- OTHER 

THERMALLOY 
CALCINING 

APPLICATIONS 


sively, they are economical. 

Uninterrupted kiln operation de- 
NOSE RINGS 
FEED ENDS 
DAMPERS 
DRAG CHAIN 


pends on feed pipes no less than 
other alloy parts. There is a 
THERMALLOY grade for any 


heat and corrosion resistant appli- 








James B. Porteus 





subsequently in northern Latin Amer- 
ica. Sterling Engine Co. is one of the 
country’s leading manufacturers of 
Diesel and gasoline engines for both 
marine and industrial use. 

New Holland Mfg. Co., Mountville, 
Penn., has appointed J. V. McKee as 
Southwestern district sales manager 
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PLATES 
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GRATES 





for the territory covering the States AMERICAN > 

of Texas, New Mexico, Arkansas, hoe 

Oklahoma, western Tennessee, Missis- | Brake S ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION 
ols sippi and Louisiana. COMPANY 
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returns on big 
dragline investments are dependent 
upon getting the best bucket available 
and using it correctly. 


Page Automatics dig right in at the first pull 

on the load line because they always land 

in digging position and hold it even with all 
lines slack. Instant penetration at any 

depth, 20 feet to 100 feet — or more, assures 
full loads in any kind of digging in less than 

two bucket lengths. Perfect balance of the 
bucket helps the digging action. Teeth cannot 
be lifted off the ground by the pull line. 

For details send for Bulletin 1537. 
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New Page Reversible 
Center Shank Tooth 
Points secured by a 
hook bolt will stay 
absolutely tight. 









DRAGLINE BUCKETS and 
WALKING DRAGLINES 


PAGE ENGINEERING CO., cHicaco 38, 1LINOIs 





Hundreds of Installations . . 
Use Bradley Pulverizers 


for the reduction of 


AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE 
Cement Materials and all 
Dry, Non-Metallic Minerals 


CAPACITIES: 1 TO 50 TONS PER HOUR 
FINENESSES: 20 TO 350 MESH 


BRADLEY PULVERIZER CO. 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
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Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis., an- 
nounces that David B. Hill has joined 
the Atlanta office as district field en- 
gineer. Orval Lorenz, formerly with 
the Atlanta office as district field en- 
gineer, has been transferred to the 
Dallas office, and Charles Stanton has 
moved from Detroit to Philadelphia. 

The Jaeger-Lembo Machine Corp., 
Flushing, L. I., N. Y., announces that 
Joseph C. Lembo, president of the 
company, captured the low net prize 
recently in the annual golf tourna- 
ment of the General Contractors As- 
sociation held at the North Hills Golf 
Club, Douglaston. 

Gardner - Denver Co., Quincy, IIL, 
has sold its governor business to the 
Wiebmer Machine Shop of Quincy, 
Ill., and will concentrate on its ex- 
panding business in rock drills, air 
compressors, pumps and other allied 
products. 

Manhattan Rubber Division, Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., 
has again received the Award of Ex- 
cellence for its business paper adver- 
tising campaign from the National 
Advertising Agency Network. 

Davey Compressor Co., Kent, Ohio, 
has appointed Fly & Harwood, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn., as distributors. 

Quaker Rubber Corp., Philadelphia, 
Penn., announces the appointment of 
A. Harold Smith as New York dis- 
trict sales manager, and P. H. Potts 
as New York branch manager, with 
headquarters in New York City. 

Eagle Iron Works, Des Moines, 
Iowa, is celebrating its 75th anniver- 
sary of progressive development under 
the leadership of 
three generations 
of Aulmanns in 
serving the min- 
ing, clay products 
and sand and 
gravel industries. 
Lawrence Aul- 
mann and his 
brother, George 
W. Aulmann, fa- 
ther of the pres- 
ent president and 
treasurer, found- 
ed the company in 1870. Present 
officials are Theodore Aulmann, pres- 
ident and treasurer; Ralph L. Aul- 
mann, secretary; C. B. Laird, sales 
manager, and H. L. White, chief 
engineer. Al Hartman, plant super- 
intendent, has completed nearly 50 
years of service, having joined the 
company in 1898. 


Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has announced the appointment 
of Roland W. Bayerlein, D. A. Chey- 
ette, Henry H. Talboys and R. R. 
Shafter as vice-presidents of the com- 
pany. Mr. Bayerlein will have charge 
of sales and engineering of the heavy 
machinery division; Mr. Cheyette will 
serve as vice-president in charge of 
the crusher division; Mr. Talboys will 
be in charge of the railway equipment 
division, and Mr. Shafter will have 
charge of the process machinery di- 
vision. 





Theodore Aulmann 
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THE ROCKMASTER AUTOMATIC STEELSTRUT 
TOGGLE PRIMARY CRUSHER— 
REMARKABLE POWER AT LOW COST 


1. All Steel Constructed 2. Cast Steel Gears 3. Automatic 
Steelstrut Toggle for Tramp Iron Protection 4. Chilled 
Alloy Iron or Steel, Interchangeable and Reversible Crush- 
ing Plate Liners 5. Hard Surfaced Steel Segment Rolls 
Easily Replaced Without Dismantling Machine 6. Takes 
Choke Feed. 7. Dry, Muddy, Wet or Frozen Material Never 
Packs 8. Lowest Proportion of Flats and Dust Produced 
9. Slowest Speed of Moving Crushing Elements 10. Greatest 
Crushing Range With Opening Easily Adjustable 11. Takes 
Large Primary Sizes 12. Low First Cost—Low Power Cost— 
Minimum Repair and Upkeep Costs. 
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THE STEELSTRUT SLEDGE-WEDGE CRUSHER 
HIGHEST TON-PER-DOLLAR VALUE ! 


Modernize your present plant with modern, 
dependable, low cost McLanahan equipment. 
Write for descriptive Bulletins today. 


McLANAHAN & STONE CORPORATION 


Pit, Mine and Quarry Equipment Headquarters 


Since 1835 
HOLLIDAYSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 








modern Air Power 
moves on wheels... 


*“*AIR. PLUS’’ Compressors 
travel with the tools — 
wherever you want to 
work 















TOP QUALITY AT BEDROCK PRICES: 
Tripled factory. ovtput and latest high 
speed production tools are keeping 
Jaeger prices far below cost levels of 
materials and labor. 





| 
| The modern portable compressor, fully developed by 
| Jaeger, has proved a flexible and efficient source of 
power for quarry work. Self-contained units, able to 
travel wherever a truck can go, they move with the job 
and work only as needed. Precision built’ and powered 
with heavy duty gasoline or diesel engines of the latest 
| type, they require far less fuel and upkeep than old-type 
portables, deliver cooler, drier air, will provide up to 
600 cu. ft. of air per minute for 8 hours of steady drilling, 
every working day. 
| 


Send for name of your nearest Jaeger air station 
and Catalog JC-5, the up-to-date buyer's guide. 


THE JAEGER MACHINE CO. 
Main Office and Factory — Columbus 16, Ohio 


REGIONAL OFFICES . 


SE. 48th St.  226N. La Salle St. 235-38 Martin Bidg. 
New-York 17,N. ¥.. Chicago 1, Ill, Birmingham 1, Ala. 


AIR COMPRESSORS, MIXERS, PUMPS, HOISTS, PAVING | 
MACHINERY, TRUCK MIXERS — DISTRIBUTORS 38 CITIES 
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Cement mill uses Sauerman Cableway 
to move clay from pit to car-loading 
hopper. 


How to Move Materials on Long Hauls 


In moving material from pits, ponds, banks and stockpiles it pays to use 
a machine that combines digging, hauling and dumping in a continuous 
automatic cycle controlled by one operator. 


Use a Sauerman Power Scraper if the material lies in a dry pit, bank or 
stockpile. Use a Sauerman Slackline Cableway if the material is under 
water. With either machine you are assured rapid and dependable han- 


dling at low cost. For complete information write for Scraper Catalog 19-A 
and Cableway Catalog 19-C. 


SAUERMAN BROS., INC. 
530 S. Clinton St., Chicago 7 


Sauerman Scraper stockpiles surplus 
nm of gravel plant; later reclaims 
o cars. 









With Cleveland Wire 
Screen Section Assemblies 


® Increase your profits and stop ton- 
nage losses with the specially pre- 
pared, reinforced screen sections for 
vibrators. This standard type of edge 
is available in five different styles for 
electrical and mechanical vibrating ma- 
chines. 


Let our wire screen specialist show you 
how you can adapt these screen sec- 
tion assemblies to increase your profits. 


@ NO PULL-OUT 
There is a CLEVELAND Wire Screen 


@ EXTRA STRENGTH 


@ NO SAG @ EASY TO CHANGE 
for every purpose. @ LONGER SCREEN @ DRUM-TIGHT 
LIFE TENSION 


For detailed information on Cleveland Screen Section Assemblies write today for 
BULLETIN No. 6, 





THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & MFG. co. 


3574 £.78 STREET CLEVELAND 5,0HIO 
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Mobilift Corp., Portland, Ore., for- 
merly the General Equipment Co., has 
opened an office in San Francisco, 
Calif., with R. M. Lewis as manager. 
T. H. Skeel has been made manager 
of the Atlanta, Ga., office to replace 
E. J. Sell. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has appointed Fred C. Bond 
as technical director of the basic in- 
dustries department, and Will Mitch- 
ell, Jr., as director of the department’s 
research laboratory. Bruce H. Irwin 
has been named assistant laboratory 
director and director of training for 
the department. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., announces that James 
R. Weaver, works manager of the 
East Springfield works, has been ap- 
pointed a director of the Wico Elec- 
tric Co., West Springfield, Mass. 

Associated Equipment Distributors, 
Washington, D. C., has decided to 
move the executive office from Wash- 
ington to Chicago, Ill. Carol F. Win- 
chester, executive secretary of A.E.D. 
for the past six and one-half years, 
has submitted his resignation effec- 
tive September 30, and Frank G. 
Knight, assistant secretary, has been 
appointed to succeed him. 

Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
Pittsburgh, Penn., has appointed W. 
F. Rochow to the position of assistant 
to the president, which position will 
place him in charge of the research 
and sales technical departments. 

Cataphote Corp., Toledo, Ohio, dis- 
tributors of Darex AEA, air-entrain- 
ing agent, in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
and Kentucky, has appointed John 
Williamson as manager of the cement 
products division. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., has appointed W. I. 
Galliher as executive sales manager 
of the Columbia Chemical Division 
and the Southern Alkali Corp., a sub- 
sidiary, with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Galliher has been execu- 
tive sales manager of the Columbia 
Chemical Division since 1943. 

The Kent Machine Co., Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Herbert T. Young as 
president of the company, succeeding 
A. B. Babbitt, who has retired. Mr. 
Young started with the firm in 1926 
as a shop employe and subsequently 
was moved into the engineering de- 
partment as a draftsman, becoming 
production engineer and then assis- 
tant to the president. 

Hyster Co., Portland, Ore., an- 
nounces that Paul Rhodes, who has 
been with the company since Septem- 
ber, 1945, working in coordinating and 
expediting of materials in the Chicago 
office, has been appointed purchasing 
agent, with headquarters at Portland. 

Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., 
announces that H. Y. Ingram, mana- 
ger of the Memphis, Tenn., office has 
resigned to become a partner in a 
Ford dealership at Greensboro, N. C., 
and that T. J. O’Neil, sales district 
manager at Indianapolis, will succeed 
him as manager of the Memphis office. 
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Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has named Robert R. Boyle as 


division superintendent of the tire 
plant in Buitenzorg, Java. Larry H. 
Coffin, plant manager of the tire, 
textile and mechanical goods opera- 
tions in Sao Paulo, Brazil, has been 
appointed assistant to George K. Hin- 
shaw, vice-president and production 
manager of foreign operations, Akron, 
Ohio. R. E. Pauley, district manager 
at Pittsburgh, has been made sales 
manager of the molded goods plant 
at St. Mary’s, Ohio, succeeding Sam- 
uel DuPree who has been made an 
assistant manager of mechanical 
goods division, with headquarters in 
Akron. Robert B. Warren, eastern 
railroad sales manager in New York, 
succeeds Mr. Pauley as district man- 
ager at Pittsburgh. Howard T. Mar- 
tin has been named district manager 
of mechanical goods sales at Dallas, 
Texas, succeeding O. A. Schilling, who 
was recently appointed eastern sales 
manager of mechanical goods at 
Akron. 

LaPlant-Choate Mfg. Co., Inc., Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa, announces that Roy 
E. Choate, president, has been elected 
director of the Quad Cities-Iowa Post, 
Army Ordnance Association for the 
year beginning July 1, 1947. A sales 
and service conference which was at- 
tended by key sales personnel of the 
company and its Latin-American 
dealers was held at Caracas, Venezue- 
la, the latter part of June. Present at 
the occasion were E. R. Galvin, S. L. 
Myers, G. E. Hall and Frank Belousek 
of LaPlant-Choate, and representa- 
tives of dealers from Panama, Puerto 
Rico, Brazil, Chile, Argentina, Peru, 
Columbia and Netherland West In- 
dies. 

International Harvester Co., Chica- 
go, Ill., has appointed J. S. Turner 
as assistant manager at Wichita, 
Kans., motor truck branch. He was 
formerly retail manager at Little 
Rock, Ark. Farmall Works is plan- 
ning an addition to its present manu- 
facturing space. The company has 
also announced that it is readying 
nine of its International TD-9 crawler 
tractors for use in the various inun- 
dated areas of the Middle West, and 
that a field test rum of the giant new 
TD-24 crawler tractor was made re- 
cently for the benefit of 75 professors 
of mechanical engineering from lead- 
ing colleges in U. S. The demonstra- 
tion was part of a program sponsored 
in connection with the “Conference of 
Teachers of Diesel Engineering” held 
in Chicago under the auspices of the 
Diesel Engine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Waukesha Motor Co., Waukesha, 
Wis., has appointed Charles E. Nel- 
son, Jr., as assistant to the president, 
James E. DeLong. Mr. Nelson was 
recently elected a director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of The 
Internal Combustion Engine Insti- 
tute, replacing Mr. DeLong, a former 
president of the Institute. He is also 
a director of The Waukesha National 
Bank. 
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AMERICAN HAMMERMILLS 
Engineered for 


COMPACTNESS 


and 


EFFICIENCY 
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A B Cc 
With the right CRUSHING ACTION 
to suit the job. (A) “BRUTE” for 
heavy duty, (B) ‘“BROADHEAD” for 
medium, (C) ‘SPLITTER’ for fine 


reduction. 


Scccessaneaantn ‘ 
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Diagram illustrates the compactness of the American “30 Series” Crusher. Design 
incorporates simplicity and direct action for a high standard of efficiency. Note 
heavy adjustable front platen with accessible adjustment for size change and to 
compensate for wear; sectional construction for ease of dismantling — also the 
removable curved plate for accessibility to crushing chamber. 


Send for New Bulletin “Better Stone Crushing.”” 








PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1245 MACKLIND AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
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Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines deliver the most H.P. Hours because they 
are designed and built for rugged, heavy-duty service. For example: 
every Wisconsin Engine, from the smallest to the largest, runs on Timken 
tapered roller bearings at both ends of the crankshaft to take up end- 
thrust and provide the best protection against bearing failure . . . at the 
same time assuring a smooth-running engine. This is just one typical 
detail that stands back of ‘Most H.P. Hours’ of on-the-job power service. 





Wisconsin Engines 
ore available in a 
complete range of 
types and sizes (all 

4-cycle) from 2 to 
You can't go wrong if you specify ‘Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines” to 30 hp. 


meet your power requirements, within a 2 to 30 hp. power range, 


WISCONSIN MOTOR Corporation 
MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 


World’s Largest Builders of Heavy Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
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Dependable steel products and 
unequalled steel service facil- 
ities . . . available for your steel- 
buying convenience at twelve 
conveniently located Ryerson 
plants. Because of great de- 
mand; all sizes are not always 
in stock; but we usually can 
suggest a reasonable alternate. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


Bars « Structurals « Plates « Sheets 

e Tubing * Allegheny Stainless « 

Alloy Steel « Safety Floor Plate « 

Bolts « Rivets « Metal Working Tools 
& Machinery, etc. 








































Josepu T. Ryerson &@ SON, Inc. 


Plants: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles 




































or for Agricultural purposes. 
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Cummins Engine Co., Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ind., has announced the election 
of R. E. Huthsteiner, vice-president 
and general manager, as a director of 
the company to succeed Hugh Th. 
Miller who died May 26. Edwin G. 
Crouch was elected secretary to suc- 
ceed D. C. Bottorff, who died June 3, 
and Waldo M. Harrison has been 
named treasurer to succeed Mr. Bot- 
torff. Mr. Harrison also will continue 
as controller. H. L. Knudsen has re- 
signed as vice-president of engineer- 
ing but will continue as a director, 
also serving as engineering consultant 
on problems of design and research. 
All other officers and directors will 
continue in their present capacities. 


S. J. Coffey has been appointed 
manager of regions. He was formerly 
manager of Cummins Diesel Sales 
Corp. of Illinois. Byron A. Duling has 
been named manager of engine distri- 
bution with headquarters at Colum- 
bus. He will have charge of all engine 
distribution to dealers and manufac- 
turers. Raymond Boll has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the 
Cleveland region, and W. C. Phillips 
has been made assistant manager of 
the Southeastern region. 


R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, IIL, 
has been awarded a certificate of 
merit for outstanding achievement in 
the industrial advertising field by the 
National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation, on one of its ads which ap- 
peared in RocK PRODUCTS. 





GRUENDLER’S MOST VERSATILE 
CRUSHER and PULVERIZER 


TWO-IN-ONE HAMMERMILL 


The Adjustable Feature of a Gruendler 
Two-In-One gives you either a cubular 
crushed rock (no slivers or finger 
stones) for road or construction work 
—or will produce a uniformly crushed 
limestone ideal for mixes and topping 


Built in a size range from 3 
tons per hour to 75 and 100 
tons per hour. Larger sizes 
for primary and secondary 





GRUENDLER CRAFTSMANSHIP SERVING INDUSTRY 62 YEARS 


ros Equipped 
With or 
Without 
Protective 
Tramp 

Metal 

Catchers 











Cut-a-way view of 
Gruendler Pulverizer 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BULLETINS 


IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 








maou LOvis, Us 
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2X Hammermills up to 15 tons per hr. 

3X Hammermills up to 30 tons per hr. 

4X Hammermills 50 to 150 tons per hr. 

6X Heavy Duty Hammermills 200 to 500 tons per hr. 
10x16 - 24x36 Jaw Crushers. 

40x24 Double Roll Crusher—Smooth or Step Tooth. 
FEEDERS — CONVEYORS — BUCKET ELEVATORS 


UENDLER 


CRUSHER and PULVERIZER CO. « ST. LOUIS 6, MISSOURI 
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Frank G. Hough Co., Libertyville, 
Ill., has announced the appointment 
of Charles R. Boreham as parts and 
service manager. On June 30 the com- 
pany was host to a group of Austral- 
ian distributors who made a tour of 
a number of industrial plants and 
jobs in the Chicago area where Hough 
loaders and sweepers, etc., could be 
observed in operation, also to study 
the design and construction features 
of the various pieces of equipment. 

Twin Disc Clutch Co., Racine, Wis., 
has announced the appointment of C. 
F. Mohrbacher as assistant sales 
manager of the Racine division. A. E. 
Young has been named district mana- 
ger of the West Coast territory, in- 
cluding California; E. H. Bennett has 
been made district manager of the 
Eastern territory; W. L. Dixon will 
continue as consulting sales engineer 
of the Newark office; J. B. Jenkins 
has been appointed district manager 
of the Michigan territory; P. G. Tyr- 
rell, assistant district manager of the 
new Los Angeles office; P. W. Wahler, 
assistant district manager at the Se- 
attle factory branch; Wade A. Esk- 
ridge, assistant district manager of 
the Tulsa office; and H. A. Davis, 
manager of the Dallas office. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl., 
anounces that Wendell J. Farischon 
has been appointed news editor of 
News Service, succeeding Jerry Reich- 
art who has taken a position as editor 
of employe publications at Cutter Lab- 
oratories, Berkeley, Calif. Jerry Cook 
has been added to the staff as news 
writer, supplementing the work of 
Fred J. Tuerk and J. C. MacMillan 
who joined the staff at the time Gor- 
don W. Monfort, director of News 
Service, resigned to become advertis- 
ing manager at Cutter Laboratories. 

Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
has appointed I. H. Welch as a sales 
representative covering the central 
Iowa territory, with headquarters in 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, IIL, 
has appointed Gustave Treffeisen as 
sales manager of the Alemite distri- 
bution division, succeeding Charles I. 
Krause, who is now an Alemite dis- 
tributor at Minneapolis, Minn. 

Detroit Diesel Engine Division, 
General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich., 
has announced the appointment of 
Royce A. Hill as field sales engineer 

for the northern section of the Dallas 
region, succeeding Fred L. Manton 
who has taken the position of sales 
manager with the Diesel Power Co., 
distributors for General Motors Se- 
ries 71 engines in the State of Okla- 
homa. Lauren H. Wells has been 
named sales engineer for the northern 
West Coast zone, including Washing- 
ton, Oregon and the northern part of 
Idaho. Victor Hansen will take over 
the southern West Coast section which 
covers California, Arizona and east- 
ern Nevada. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, IIl., an- 
nounces that G. K. Whyte has been 
named sales manager of the St. Louis 
office. 
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... and how DURAPLASTIC gives it to you 


MAKES BETTER CONCRETE because Atlas Duraplastic 
Air-Entraining Portland Cement... 


..» Provides the proper amount of entrained air 
needed for satisfactory field performance. Com- 
plies with ASTM and Federal Specifications. 


. -- Makes concrete more workable, more plastic and 
more uniform. 


. »- Makes more durable concrete. Fortifies the con- 
crete against freezing and thawing weather. 
Renders paving concrete highly resistant to 
scaling action of de-icing salts. 


. -- Makes better concrete block. Reduces breakage, 
improves appearance, lowers water absorption 
and generally increases strength. 
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AT NO EXTRA COST because Atlas Duraplastic Air- 
Entraining Portland Cement... 


... Sells at the same price as regular cement. 


... Calls for no additional materials, little change in 
procedure—merely the same good care and super- 
vision of workmanship. 


... Is easier to handle. On paving concrete, promotes 


speed on the job, permits finishers to follow — 


closer behind the mixer, cuts down overtime at 
end of day. 


Send for further information. Write Universal Atlas 
Cement Company (United States Steel Corporation 
Subsidiary), Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


OFFICES: Albany, Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, 
Des Moines, Duluth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Waco. 


CP-D-53 
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Reduce Delivery Costs 
With Carrier Unit 


Eureka Concrete Building Products Co., 


Eureka, Calif., has adapted lumber 


carrier to haulage of concrete block 


By W. B. LENHART 


T A RECENT MEETING of concrete 

masonry manufacturers on the 
Pacific Coast a committee report was 
read stating that the cost of loading, 
hauling and unloading concrete ma- 
sonry units was in the $1.60 per ton 
range. For a standard 8-in. heavy ag- 
gregate block this amounts to $64 per 
thousand units. If this figure is at all 
accurate and represents an average, 
it is apparent that there is a chance 
for considerable improvement in han- 
dling and in lower costs. Lumber is 
becoming more plentiful in the west- 
ern states and the grade is improving, 
so competition from that source will 
be greater than it has been for several 
years. It behooves concrete masonry 
manufacturers to examine their op- 
erations critically in order to prepare 
to meet this competition. One way is 
to deliver the blocks to the user at 
lowest possible cost. 

The Eureka Concrete Building 
Products, Eureka, Calif., a relatively 
new concern in the industry, estab- 
lished its plant about two years ago 
using an old style, Miles tamper, but 
last year installed a Victory Vibropac 
and now operates both machines, using 


the older machine for manufacture of 
rock-face building units. The Miles 
machine can manufacture close to 900 
units in 8 hr. and the Victory, 1800 
per 8-hr. The latter machine makes 
one 8-in. unit per cycle, two 6-in. and 
three 4-in. units. 


Use Lumber. Carrier for Block 


Mainly of interest at this plant is 
the method of handling units in and 
about the plant and in delivery to the 
customers. For this purpose, a Ross, 
“Straddle” lumber carrier is used. 
These carriers are a common sight on 
most city streets and are simply high- 
wheeled lift trucks that straddle over 
a pile of lumber, lift it by side lifters, 
and transport the load away. 

Eureka is a city of about 19,000 
population, and is located about 250 
miles north of San Francisco right on 
the Pacific Coast. It is the center of 
the famous redwood forests and lum- 
bering is one of its oldest and largest 
industries, so it is fitting that this 
company should go to the lumber in- 
dustry to help solve its transportation 
problems. 

The green masonry units from eith- 





Straddile carrier hauling concrete block on pallets from plant to jobsite 
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Front end view of carrier designed to haul 
lumber which has been adapted for transport- 
ing block to destination 


er of the two block machines are 
placed on conventional steel racks and 
are kept on the floor for 24 hrs. At 
the end of this time the blocks are 
taken off the racks by hand and piled 
on a very simple pallet that will be 
described in detail later. The size of 
the pallet is such that it will hold up 
to 312 block or about six tons. When 
the pallet is loaded the Ross carrier 
comes in, straddles the pile, and in a 
minute or so has the load into the 
gravelled storage yard. Here the 
blocks remain on the same pallet until 
they are delivered to a customer. 
Owing to the location of Eureka on 
the ocean, the air has a high moisture 
content and curing the blocks is not 
a problem. However, during a few 
months of the year when air is at its 
driest, the piles of cubed block are 
kept moist for 10 days. 


Use Pallets of Various Capacities 


Pallets are of various sizes, some 
of the pallets holding 198, 250, etc., 
block. When an order is filled the car- 
rier can select a pallet suitable for 
the order. Thus the major portion of 
the block is only handled once. 

The Ross carrier delivers any place 
in the delivery area and can go any 
place that a truck can. This machine 
is an older style and has three for- 
ward speeds and three reverse. Newer 
models have four and four speeds, 
forward and backward, respectively. 
The carrier in this case travels with 
a load at average speeds of around 30 
m.p.h., and to date has not had any 
spills or other troubles. In many in- 
stances the carrier has carried loads 
to large buildings and distributed the 
loads inside the structure at any des- 
ignated spot the contractor indicated, 
its short wheel base permitting it to 
turn in a small radius. As for hills, 
or rough terrain, if the ground is 
solid enough to support a truck, the 
Ross carrier can make deliveries. 

Some operators have considered 
using these carriers with steel bars 
run through the cores of the bottom 
layers but gave the idea up in favor 
of the pallets. The handling of units 
by the steel bar method would have 
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required that block be at or near full 
strength. By the use of pallets, block 
of any age or strength can be easily 
handled. 

Eureka Concrete Building Prod- 
ucts, Inc., formerly delivered units by 
conventional truck, and used three 
men and a truck to make delivery of 
1200 standard 8-in. units per day. 
With the Ross carrier 2500 similar 
blocks are delivered per day and with 
only one man. For deliveries in town, 
an additional haulage charge of three 
cents per unit is assessed, regardless 
of the size of the block. For deliveries 
in the 5 to 10 mile range, a charge of 
four cents is made. On this basis, the 
gross income from the carrier is $75 
to $100 per day. As the newer type 
machines were said to cost in the 
$5000 to $6000 range, the carrier is 
paying for itself every few months on 
this basis. The newer type machine 
has a speed range up to 45 m.p.h. 

The pallets used are not one piece. 
They consist of three, 3 by 8’s each 
54-in. long (or the width of the car- 
rier). Short 6- x 8-in. wooden blocks 
are nailed to them at each end. These 
block rest on the ground and enable 
the carrier’s lift mechanism to get 
under the load. On top of these three 
cross members are laid planking 
(without nailing) 2 x 10’s or 2 x 12’s, 
and on top of these are piled the con- 
crete block. The length of the plank- 
ing depends on the size of the load 
being hauled, with the six-ton loads 
taking up about the full length of the 
carrier or about 10-ft. Block are piled 
to a height of 4-ft. on the pallets. 

The carrier rolls over this load and 
lifts it about 6-in. off the ground. 
Permanently fixed to the under-car- 
riage of the carrier are two 2 x 8’s. 
When the load is elevated, the top 
row of block compresses against these 
two sticks and cushions the load and 
gives it stability. 


HAULAGE 








The pallets are returned by the cus- 
tomer when the jobs are small but on 
larger projects the company assumes 
responsibility for their return. Inas- 
much as the pallets are not spiked 
together, they can be hauled in most 
any pick-up truck. The wood used is 
pine; redwood was found to lack 
strength. 

Most of the units are manufactured 
of aggregates from a local pit and 
are stored on the floor in the rear of 
the building housing the block ma- 
chines. Sacked cement is used. A 9 
to 1 mix is used and compressive 
strengths are well over requirements. 
Haydite is secured from San Rafeal, 
Calif., for lightweight unit manufac- 
ture. Tests made by the Pittsburgh 
testing laboratory reveal the follow- 
ing data: 8- x 8- x 16-in. concrete 
block with gross area of 117.8 sq. in., 
compression test: crushing load, 280,- 
000 lbs.; crushing strength per sq. in., 
2,376 lbs.; absorption, 4.9 per cent and 
specific gravity, 2.23. 

Eureka Concrete Building Products 
is a partnership. Carl Guettler and 
Loran Weismiller are the owners and 
Arnold Maahs, plant superintendent. 


Classification Plan 
For Ready-Mix Plants 


AS CONSIDERABLE variation exists 
between formulas and end product of 
any two or more ready-mixed concrete 
plants due to chemical and physical 
differences of basic materials used; 
and also wide discrepancy is found be- 
tween types and condition of batching 
and mixing equipment, a rating plan 
has been suggested as desirable. Such 
a plan would enable an operator to 
use only the amount of cement in his 
particular plant required to consis- 
tently supply concrete of a specified 
strength. 

In a recent issue of Engineering 





High production block machine recently placed in operation 
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News-Record, L. D. Long of the New- 
ark (New Jersey) Testing Laborator- 
ies suggests a plan for “merit rating” 
ready-mix concrete plants. Mr. Long 
takes the position that such a plan 
would provide an incentive for com- 
mercial plants to produce only uni- 
formly good concrete. 

Ready-mix concrete plants would be 
classified A through F according to 
a check chart drawn up by Mr. 
Long that would allow points to be 
scored under the following general 
classifications: stock separation and 
aggregate sizes available; weighing 
techniques; water control; mixing 
machinery; and inspection and testing 
provisions. The point values assigned 
in each classification are purely arbi- 
trary, but represent the consensus of 
engineers, testing laboratories and 
contractors consulted. 

The importance of test cylinder per- 
formance is also stressed, and pro- 
vision is made for added scoring under 
this head. Test cylinder performance 
ratings are based on the paper “Ap- 
plication of the Theory of Probability 
to the Design of Concrete for Strength 
Specifications” by Stanton Walker, 
engineering director of the National 
Ready Mixed Concrete Association. 
Few ready-mix plants have such rec- 
ords available due to the fact that 
when strength tests have been made 
they usually have been run on concrete 
produced to meet certain definite spe- 
cifications, and therefore do not accu- 
rately reflect the plant’s entire output. 

The tables and graphs that appear 
in the article and that would serve as 
a basis for grading ready-mix con- 
crete plants (A through F’), provides 
a striking demonstration of the saving 
in cement in the well inspected plant 
over the poorly managed plant. In one 
of Mr. Walker’s charts it can be seen 
that a Class-E plant, without inspec- 
tion, would have to design for 5,000 
Ib. in order to consistently produce 
3,000 lb. concrete. 

The rating plan has an important 
aspect in its possible use by the buyer 
of concrete. A buyer would be able to 
fix separate strength requirements for 
each plant bidding on his job. But Mr. 
Long emphasizes that the success for 
operation of the plan outlined would 
depend wholly on the integrity of the 
plant management and personnel. 
Good equipment means little unless 
used with the intent and knowledge 
necessary to perform honest and ef- 
fective work; and the plan _ itself 
could produce abuses if not used hon- 
estly. 


Vote Down Concrete Plant 
Regulation Ordinance 

AN ORDINANCE, which would regu- 
late and license concrete mixing plants 
within the city limits of Madison, 
Wis., and provide penalties for viola- 
tions, was recommended for non- 
adoption on a 5 to 1 vote when pre- 
sented to the council committee. 
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One Machine 


Replaces 


Battery of 
Small Machines 


General Concrete Products 
Co., Van Nuys, Calif., re- 
places battery of small block 


‘machines with large capac- 


ity machine 


NE of the ohkdest concrete masonry 

producers in Southern California 
is the General Concrete Products, Inc., 
Van Nuys, Calif. E. P. Ripley, who is 
prominent in the trade, is president of 
the company and very active in asso- 
ciation affairs relating to concrete 
products in Southern California. For 
years, the plant at Van Nuys had a 
battery of Flam vibrating machines 
placed about a centrally-located mixer 
in such a fashion that a large produc- 
tion was obtained with a minimum of 
labor. These small machines have all 
been removed and replaced with a 
Flam Auto-hydromatic machine that 
was invented and developed by Steph- 
en Flam. 

This machine has many novel fea- 
tures: it makes eight units at one 
time, of 8- x 8- x 16-in. size, the 8- x 
4- x 16-in. or the 8- x 4- x 12-in., at 
the production rate of three cycles per 
minute. This will give slightly in ex- 











Press-out plate being lowered on to units in mold, starting to press out the blocks 


cess of 11,000 blocks per 8-hr. day. 
Wood pallets, 32- x 35-in. size, easily 
accommodate the eight structural 
units. 

The machine weighs about 7500 lb. 
and requires about 8-ft. of head room 
including the hopper. The machine 
uses two electric motors, one for the 
vibrating mechanism and the other 
for the hydraulic pump. A total of 
9 hp. is required. The entire assembly 
is mounted on electrically-welded steel 
form so that no special foundations 
need be provided. At this plant the 
unit has been levelled up with a few 
small wood blocks that rest on a con- 
crete floor. 

The 50-cu. ft. mixer previously used 
now discharges to a steeply-inclined 
belt conveyor that elevates the con- 
crete to the top of the machine hopper. 
A wetter than ordinary mix is used, 
the mix having practically no slump. 
The company believes that the wetter 





Side view of high production block machine 
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the mix is (and which will still enable 
making a block that will stand up) 
the better the resulting block. No 
racks are used, as the vibrated units 
are of such consistency that the filled 
pallets can be placed immediately on 
top of the freshly made units to a 
total of five pallets high. At the time 
of inspection two men were off-bearing 
the loaded pallets and piling them in 
stacks so that a Scoopmobile forked 
truck could transport them to the 
storage yard. After 12 hrs., the block 
are unloaded off the pallets into per- 
manent stacks, where they are water- 
cured under burlap for seven days, 
then sun-dried for 21 days before 
shipping. 

The cycle of operation of the ma- 
chine is as follows: (1) A small hop- 
per that travels horizontally is first 
gravity-filled from the main hopper; 

(Continued on page 129) 





3 Showing how concrete brick are handled on 


pallets from the machine 
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Concrete Pipe 








HYDRAULIC Operation 
Simplifies Pipe Manufacture 


N the San Joaquin and lower Kern 
I river section of California, repre- 
sented by the areas around Bakers- 
field, Fresno and intermediate points, 
there has been a considerable growth 
in the concrete pipe industry the past 
two years. There have been a number 
of new plants established in the area. 

One of these plants, the Fresno Con- 
crete Pipe Co., Fresno, Calif., has re- 
cently been established in the south- 
western outskirts of that city. The 
company uses a new machine made on 
the Pacific Coast called the “Temp- 
master,” a heavy-duty pipe machine 
manufactured by W. Thomas Pease. 
This machine is a tamper-type but has 
several refinements that may be of 
interest to the trade. 

The tamper, which is mounted on 
a heavy steel arm that swings in a 
horizontal plane, has a tamping mech- 
anism that moves laterally along this 
arm by a hand crank mounted near 
the gear-head motor actuating the 
tamper. This gear-head motor has a 
200-lb. flywheel. The tamper sticks are 
held in place by friction imparted to 
the stick by a hydraulic cylinder. The 
entire assembly is so mounted on the 
main arm that the tamper stick is 
practically at the same position with 
respect to the periphery of the pipe 
being made, regardless of the pipe’s 
diameter. By means of several adjust- 
ments the tamper stick can be placed 


over the form and held there regard- 
less of the diameter of the pipe being 
fabricated. The use of the device for 
holding the sticks permits them to be 
used longer than is the practice at 
most plants, it was said. Tension on 
the tamper stick is always constant 
due to this hydraulic cylinder apply- 
ing the pressure. 

All of the mechanism relating to 
the tamper is rugged and well de- 
signed and gives the appearance of 
durability along with machine-like ac- 
curacy of construction. 

To date there are only a few of 
these machines in operation; yet their 
interest is so great locally that at the 
time of inspection 90 different con- 
crete pipe manufacturers throughout 
the country had visited the plant to 
see the machine in operation. 

The pipe core and bridle support 
are raised vertically by hydraulic 
means, with controls within easy 
reach of the operator. The overhead 
assembly for raising and lowering the 
core and the tamper assembly is 
mounted on two concrete piers and is 
entirely separate from the table there- 
fore eliminating any vibration being 
transmitted to the pipe being tamped. 
The machine is all push button con- 
trolled and does not use any clutches. 
At this installation the 2-sack mixer 
is set at floor line and it discharges 
to a skip that discharges to a small 





New tamper type concrete pipe machine. Heavy welded steel arm swings in horizontal plane 
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Tamper stick of pipe machine held in constant 
tension by hydraulic pressure (right, center). 


Crank at the top moves the tamp bly 
along carrier arm 





hopper above the machine. This hop- 
per has stirring mechanisms in the 
bottom and feeds a steady flow of con- 
crete into the forms. The forms are 
made locally. The machine manufac- 
tures pipe up to 36-in. diameter size. 

The green pipe are cured in the 
yard, sprayed with water and kept 
damp for seven days before stacking 
in the yard. A Scoopmobile is used for 
handling the pipe with a pronged lift- 
er that lifts six joints of 8-in. pipe or 
four of 16-in. pipe at one time. Two 
men can move a day’s output of pipe 
with this device in less than two hours. 

Like most of the pipe manufactur- 
ers in the area, the company installs 
the pipe and, on most projects, takes 
the contract for the entire irrigation 
or drainage project. The company has 
no machine trencher but lets out the 
digging contract. Sacked cement, 
%-in. crushed rock and sand are used 
for making the concrete. 

The Fresno Concrete Co. is a part- 
nership of G. N. Black and E. L. 
Church, owners. 


Plan New Type Precast 
Concrete Wall Panel 


ATF, INc., Elizabeth, N. J., has rec- 
ommended to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, through Housing 
Expediter Frank R. Creedon, a guar- 
anteed market contract for the pro- 
duction of a new type precast concrete 
wall panel for use in residential con- 
struction to be sold under the trade 
name of Fabricon. Although the con- 
tract covers production of panels only 
at one plant, the company plans to 
furnish machinery, equipment and 
materials for a number of similar 
plants throughout the country. 
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Merchandising 


Building Products ‘‘Department Store”’ 


Pacific Coast Aggregates Co. sells two 


dry mix products, ready mixed concrete, 


and complete line of building products 


NE of the most modern distribu- 

tion yards and ready mixed con- 
crete batching plants in the West was 
recently placed in operation by the 
Pacific Coast Aggregates Co., in East 
Oakland, Calif. This company, with 
headquarters in San Francisco, has 
production plants and distribution fa- 
cilities throughout the central part of 
California. One is impressed by the 
neatness and orderly appearance of 
the entire assembly. 

Various units making up the yard 
include: 12 steel aggregate bins, each 
bin holding 120 tons of material; the 
ready mix batching plant which has 
two steel cylindrical bins for cement 
and a divided bin of six compart- 
ments for sand and gravel that has 
a total capacity of 360 tons; the ro- 
tary drying plant with its six addi- 
tional steel silos for holding the dried 
aggregates; and a large and com- 
modious warehouse for the many 
items that the Pacific Coast Aggre- 
gates Co. now handles. The warehouse 
is stocked with many brands of sacked 
cements, lime, plaster, building paper, 


Rotary dryer with feed conveyor to the right 


By W. B. LENHART 


steel sash, paints, etc. In one 40- x 
140-ft. wing of this warehouse is the 
sacking equipment for preparing Mix- 
Kwik and Mortar Mix, two new prod- 
ucts that the company has added to 
its growing line of building materials. 


Market Two Dry Mix Products 


Mix-Kwik is a trade name for dry 
batched concrete made up of a de- 
signed mix of pea gravel, sand, and 
portland cement which is sold in 90-lb. 
paper bags. It is so proportioned that 
all that is required is to mix one gal- 
lon of water with the contents of the 
sack and the resulting concrete is 
ready for use. The mix used is rough- 
ly 4 to 1, and the sacked product re- 
tails for $1 per sack. It is much used 
by home owners for patching and re- 
pairs about the home and for small 
construction work such as barbecue 
pits, retaining walls, stepping stone, 
etc. The AAA is using this sacked 
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material for highway sign founda- 
tions. Sales volume of this novel prod- 
uct has surprised those responsible for 
its introduction. Mortar Mix with 
lime, fire-clay, etc., as ingredients, is 
merchandised in a similar way. 

For the preparation of these two 
products and to dry sand for sand 
blasting purposes, the company has 
installed a 5- x 60-ft. rotary drier 
which has a capacity of 30 tons of dry 
sand per hour. Damp sand or pea 
gravel is delivered to the drier by a 
cross belt conveyor. The drier is fired 
by natural gas, using a Ray burner 
with a Flame-Otrol control. Either 
gas or oil may be used for fuel. The 
dried products are chuted to a bucket 
elevator which delivers to a shuttle 
conveyor serving any of the six stor- 
age silos. From the silos the material 
can be drawn into trucks, or can be 
spouted to the Vredenburg sacker in- 
side the warehouse. This sacker is a 
one-tube unit designed for handling 
coarser materials. To get the proper 
proportions for the sacker,. the sand, 
pea gravel, and cement is spouted to 
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Batching plant with transit mix truck taking a load of concrete 
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Cement weighing hopper is fed by either of 
two screw conveyors, the ends of which are 
shown above 


three Syntron vibrating feeders which 
deliver direct to the sacker. These in- 
expensive units can be regulated to 
give a small and uniform feed so that 
an accurate mix is maintained. After 
sacking in paper bags the filled bags 
are placed on wooden pallets and han- 
dled about the warehouse with a Mac 
Donald lift truck. 


Aggregates Handling System 

The sand and gravel is delivered to 
the plant over a Southern Pacific 
track and unloaded at a track hopper. 
Through a gravity gate the materials 
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MERCHANDISING 


Synocrogear motor drives shuttle belt conveyor. 
The electrical contact is through a shoe and 
rigid conductor, shown above 


fall to a long 24-in. inclined belt con- 
veyor that delivers either to the bins 
over the ready mix plant, or to an- 
other inclined belt that moves the 
material to the highest point over the 
12 aggregate bins. From this high 
point the material is spouted to a 
shuttle conveyor over the silos, each 
size falling to its proper bin. 

The 12 silos are arranged in two 
rows of six silos each, and between the 
two rows are two more belt conveyors 
so arranged that they can deliver to 
the long main belt serving the ready 
mix plant, can transfer the material 
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Shuttle conveyor on top of aggregate storage 
bins 


to the drier, or can take the contents 
of any one bin and convey it to any 
other bin. The steel silos were sup- 
plied by the Western Pipe and Steel 
Co. Inclined conveyor units have lock- 
ing brakes so that if power fails when 
the belt is loaded there will be no back 
spill. All the main conveyor belts were 
supplied by American Rubber Co. 


Batching Plant 
Over the batching plant is a swiv- 
elled chute that serves the six com- 
partment bins. This chute and the 
gates at the outlets of all the 12 silos 
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feeding the conveyor belts are con- 
trolled from a platform strategically 
placed near the top of the assembly. 
Shuttle belt conveyors are moved by 
a double drum Sasgen hand winch 
with electric current being transmit- 
ted to the U. S. Syncrogear motor 
through an overhead, rigid electric 
conductor and a shoe that travels 
with the shuttle. All conveyor motors 
are controlled front the operator’s 
platform near the top of the plant or 
from a point near the ground line. 
A system of Square D interlocking 
switches insure stoppage of the prop- 
er conveyors should the off-bearing 
conveyor stop or stall. 

Bulk cement is delivered to the 
plant by rail or by truck and dis- 
charged to a common receiving hop- 
per. A screw conveyor and bucket 
elevator delivers the cement to one 
of the two silos each holding 500 bbl. 
of cement. The batching plant uses 
equipment supplied by the Conveyor 
Co. of Los Angeles. In this set-up the 
cement is weighed separately, using 
the electronic weight controls for the 
cement. This dial scale has a capacity 
of 5000 lb., graduated to 5 lb. On the 
aggregate side the weights are con- 
trolled by the operator through air- 
operated gates. The aggregate scale 
has a capacity of ten tons. The ag- 
gregate hopper, which is built more 
or less around the cement hoppers, is 
designed for a 5-cu. yd. mix but is 
oversize so that a 5-cu. yd. batch can 
be made by using only one side (3 
gates) of the batching equipment. 
Water supply is controlled through a 
Neptune meter. 

The company has a fleet of 15 Smith 
mixers mounted on Peterbilt trucks 
operating in this section of Oakland. 
At the close of each day the equip- 
ment is washed down and kept in top 
operating condition. Trucks and mix- 
ers painted with the colors of the 
Pacific Coast Aggregates, with red 
predominating, present an attractive 


Control board for plant is mounted near top 
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Main conveyor belt to the ready mixed con- 
cre:e bel? or to return belt serving storage bins 


appearance on the road. This fleet of 
trucks also serves the company’s Per- 
alta street plant. 

Air for operating the batching plant 
is supplied by a Reliance compressor. 
The compressor discharges to a Sa- 
racco 30-in. x 6-ft. vertical air re- 
ceiver. 

The entire plant, which was designed 
by engineers of the Conveyor Co., was 
built by the Pacific Coast Aggregates 
Co. Tom Moriarity is superintendent 
and E. A. Ford is dispatcher. 

The entire area surrounding the va- 
rious units making up the yard is 
paved with concrete. A neat office 
serves the distributing yard and 
houses a set of Fairbanks truck scales 
equipped with Howe Scale Co.’s 
weightograph. 


Volcanic Aggregates 
For Block 

BAKER CEMENT PRopuctTs Co., Bak- 
er, Mont., recently started operation 
of a new plant located at Baker where 
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voleaniec rock is available as aggre- 
gates. The company which also op- 
erates a concrete block plant at Mo- 
bridge, S. D., had originally planned 
to ship the aggregate from Baker to 
Mobridge, but now will install two 
crushers at Baker for the anticipated 
expansion of this new plant. The com- 
pany is owned by C. G. Berwold, man- 
ager, Mobridge, and M. G. Olsen, Rock 
Rapids, Iowa. 


Forms for Concrete Houses 

IRVINGTON FoRM & TANK CORPORA- 
TION, Irvington, N. Y., manufacturers 
of concrete forms of all types, has 
developed the Atlas speed forms for 
the construction of houses as well as 
industrial structures. The concrete 
houses can be poured at the rate of 
one-and-one-half a day with two sets 
of forms. These forms are supplied in 
complete sets for pouring an entire 
house, including exterior walls, inter- 
ior walls and roof. The forms are of 
steel, made up of units which are said 
to be simple to assemble with wedge 
bolts and clips. Studding is not re- 
quired for support of the wall. Stand- 
ard snap wall ties keep the forms the 
specified distance apart, and tie 
wedges secure the walers of either 
2- x 4-in. lumber or steel angles. It 
is said that the only support usually 
needed is an occasional strong back 
on one side of the wall only. The steel 
slab forms used for the roof are also 
simple to set and strip since they do 
not require joists for support. When 
laid together, the steel slabs lay flat 
on girts and the panels form a tight 
joint through which no concrete will 
pass. 


Concrete Specialist 

Mipwest Cast STONE Co., Sioux 
City, Ia., makes a specialty of solving 
concrete problems in addition to pro- 
ducing cast stone, pre-cast joists and 
concrete block. Milton Alingh is pres- 
ident of this versatile company. 





General view of storage bins with ready mixed concrete plant behind bins 
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Build Products Plant to 
Reduce Material Handling 


Ladd Lumber and Mercantile 
Co., Pueblo, Colo., produces its 


own scoria lightweight aggregate 


NTIL RECENTLY the larger cities in 
Colorado were able to supply the 
demands for lightweight concrete ma- 
sonry units by the use of cinder ag- 
gregate, but the growth of the block 
industry has been such that other 
lightweight aggregates have been 
called in to help satisfy the demand. 
The Ladd Lumber and Mercantile Co. 
of Pueblo, in cooperation with the 
Cinder Concrete Products Co. in Den- 
ver, recently opened up their own 
scoria pit on the east slope of Mt. 
Capulan, a few miles north of Des 
Moines, New Mexico. This is in the 
northeast corner of that state. 
With an assured and steady source 
of excellent lightweight scoria as one 
raw material for lightweight block, 


the company last year placed in op- 
eration its new block plant using a 
Besser Vibrapac. The method of in- 
stalling the machine is quite interest- 
ing and unusual for instead of having 
the usual bucket elevators for bulk 
cement or for aggregates, the com- 
pany was able to so install the equip- 
ment that trucks could dump direct 
to the steel bins mounted over the 
mixer. The company’s plant is located 
near the heart of downtown Pueblo 
and alongside Fountain Creek. The 
site is such that by cutting back into 
the bluff overlooking Fountain Creek, 
a vertical height of about 52 ft. was 
obtained. This height was _ sufficient 
to provide continuous gravity flow 
through the plant. The Vibrapac was 








Construction view of concrete products plant showing how bins, batcher, mixer, and block machine 

were all mounted within a single steel framework in an excavation cut out of a hill to provide 

complete gravity flow of materials which are dumped by trucks, above. The plant building was 
then built around the equipment 
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Tractor and dozer push cinders into hammer- 
mill feed hopper 


installed on the main ground floor, 
and above it the 50-cu. ft. Besser mix- 
er. Above the mixer is the Heltzel 
weigh-batching equipment for the ag- 
gregate and bulk cement, and super- 
imposed on top of this assembly is the 
four-compartment steel Heltzel bin. A 
long, gradual dirt ramp leads to the 
top of this construction and dump 
trucks can dump direct to the bins. 

After this construction was com- 
pleted, the company built two steam 
kilns close by, each kiln holding 3500 
of the standard 8- x 8- x 16-in. block. 

The bins have a capacity of 120 tons 
of scoria plus cement for about one 
day’s run. If used for sand and gravel, 
the bins would have a rated capacity 
of 200 tons. At the time of inspection 
the plant was turning out 720 stand- 
ard 8- x 8- x 16-in. masonry units per 
hour, and was operating on a 11-hr. 
day basis. 

The Ladd Lumber and Mercantile 
Co. makes five different kinds of 
block; sand and gravel, cinders, scor- 
ia, pumice, and a block made up of a 
mixture of scoria and cinders (one 
part cinders to two parts scoria). 
These block weigh 44, 30, 30, 20 and 
30 lb., respectively. The scoria block 





Conveyor loads scoria cinder product of ham- 
mermill into trucks 
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command about 1¢ per block more 
than the sand and gravel (or cinder) 
with the pumice block running about 
4¢ per block higher than the heavy 
aggregate block. In spite of this extra 
cost, the sales of pumice block have 
been growing steadily somewhat to 
the surprise of the officers of the 
company. The scoria-cinder block has 
the advantage of high compressive 
strengths with a nominal amount of 
cement as it is fairly easy to get 
1200-lb. strengths. The pumice is pur- 
chased from Pumice Aggregates Sales 
Corporation, Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
with a processing plant at Domingo, 
N. Mex. 

In spite of the fact that the com- 
pany uses five different kinds of raw 
material for its concrete masonry 
units, the amount of finished block 
on hand is surprisingly low. The fin- 
ished block are handled about the yard 
with a Towmotor and a Clark lift 
truck. 


Scoria Plant Operation 

At the company’s cooperative pit on 
Mt. Capulan, the scoria is loaded and 
hauled under contract to Winslow and 
McMillan. A %-cu. yd. Lima shovel 
loads to a fleet of three Galion dump 
bodies mounted on Ford trucks. Two 
of the bodies hold 7% cu. yd., and one 
holds 9 cu. yd. The trucks have a haul 
of about 6% miles, and are loading 
from three to six cars per day at pres- 
ent. Stanley Jones is in charge of the 
work for Winslow and McMillan. 

The pit-run material is practically 
all minus %-in. with only a few inches 
of overburden to worry about. Some 
of the scoria is black in color with 
some having a reddish tinge. The for- 
mer is said to be the lighter aggregate 
with the coarser of this weighing 1400 
lb. per cubic yard. The fines run-high- 
er than this in weight. At present 
pit-run material is being shipped but 
the company may later install screen- 
ing equipment at the pit to screen out 
the finer sizes. With screens at the 
pit, about 18 per cent of the total 
would be rejected thus making a ma- 
tegial saving in freight and a lighter 
block resulting from the rejection of 
the fines. Freight into the Denver and 
contiguous area is about $90 per car. 

At the plant of the Ladd Lumber 


GRAVITY FLOW 











Block plant in operation. Note the ample headroom and excellent lighting 


and Mercantile Co., the scoria is un- 
loaded to ground storage and re- 
claimed by a scoop lifter. The coal 
cinders are also unloaded to ground 
storage but before being used in the 
Besser are ground to minus %-in. in 
a Jeffrey swing hammer mill that dis- 
charges to a portable inclined 18-in. 
belt conveyor supplied by the Chicago 
Automatic Conveyor Co. Cinders are 
pushed to the throat of the hammer 
mill by an Allis-Chalmers “K” tractor 
and dozer. Hammers on the mill last 
about a week. 





Loading scoria cinders which are trucked to hammermill for processing 
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Owners and officers of the company 
are A. A. Ladd, Sr., A. A. Ladd, Jr., 
Wilber Ladd and John Ladd. Harold 
Collins is superintendent of the block 
plant. 


N. Dakota Ready-Mix Plant 


BUTLER CONSTRUCTION Co., Grand 
Forks, N. D., has entered the ready- 
mixed concrete business. In the new 
plant, aggregate is elevated from rail 
hoppers by a 250 ft. centers belt con- 
veyor to storage bins rising 125-ft. 
above ground level. Bulk cement is 
used. Materials are proportioned to 
the two mixer trucks by weight. It is 
planned to purchase two additional 
mixer truck units in the immediate 
future. 


Grant Wage Increase 


A NEW CONTRACT, granting an hour- 
ly increase of 15¢ to ready-mixed con- 
crete truck drivers, has been signed by 
Teamsters and Chauffeurs Local 61 
with the Granite City Supply Corpo- 
ration and Lybarger Construction Ma- 
terials Co., it was announced recently 
in Granite City, Ill., by the union 
business agent. 
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Curing 


MODERNIZE 
Block Plant 


Best Block Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
increases capacity with new high- 
production block machine. Curing 
facilities designed for either one- 


or two-shift operation of the plant 


By DAVID MOCINE 


ACED with the problem of increasing 

production and at the same time the 
economic inadvisability of plant ex- 
pansion, W. J. Manhardt, president, 
Best Block Co., Milwaukee, Wis., vis- 
ited plants in Pennsylvania and New 
York state to secure information on 
latest equipment and plant practices. 
One result of this trip was a decision 
to purchase a Model 15 Stearns vi- 
brating type block machine with a 
rated capacity of 900 8- x 8- x 16-in. 
units per hour. 

Another factor in the decision to 
purchase the new machine was the 
fact that the original block machines 
were wearing out and it was becom- 
ing necessary to make replacements. 

The new vibrating type Stearns 
Model 15 differs from former models 
(Joltcrete 7 and 9) in that a plain 
pallet is used. After installation in 


Block machine with a 
capacity of 900 block 
per hr. 


the Best Block plant, a larger (3 hp.) 
motor was substituted, and it is now 
poss:ble to make up to 1080 sand and 
gravel aggregate block per hr., or 
even a greater number of Haydite 
(light-weight) aggregate block. 

The new machine replaced an An- 
chor, one of two in the plant, that had 
been used almost wholly for lintels 
and other odd lots and small runs (all 
of which work is now turned out by 





Main runway from curing rooms to storage yard. All runways are paved with concrete 
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the one remaining Anchor). In addi- 
tion to the Stearns and Anchor, two 
Besser “Super Tampers” of 420 block 
per hr. capacity each complete the 
company’s machine capacity. 


Gravity Flow of Materials 


Four mixers, one to each machine, 
are located on the second floor of the 
main building, where they can dump 
into the feed hopper located above 
each machine. The new machine re- 
quires a 50-cu. yd. mixer, the two Bes- 
sers each take a 42-cu. yd. mixer, and 
the Anchor takes a 21-cu. yd. mix®r. 

At the present time, both Haydite 
and sand and gravel aggregate are 
used, but the company expects to 
stress lightweight aggregate block 
when materials for its manufacture 
are once more available in quantity. 

Aggregate is received in hopper- 
bottomed cars which discharge into a 
hopper below track level to an 18-in. 
belt conveyor, 250 ft. centers, inclin- 
ing up to an elevation of 60 ft. at the 
plant where a short swing conveyor, 
also 18-in. wide, distributes the ag- 
gregate to the desired bin. Aggregate 
bins have a capacity of 9 carloads. The 
plant has its own railroad siding with 
trackage for eight cars. An electric 
winch is provided for spotting cars - 
to be unloaded. 

Cement is delivered in bulk by truck 
and elevated to overhead bins of 400- 
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bbl. capacity by a bucket elevator. 
Material for the mixes is gathered 
from the bins by an automatic travel- 
ing weigh lorry equipped with three 
Butler scales. 

Air entraining portland cement was 
used for a short time, but was aban- 
doned in favor of regular portland 
with limestone screenings added. The 
limestone, of a grade to pass %-in. 
screen, is added approximately in the 
ratio of 20 per cent of the aggregate 
in a 42 cu. ft. mix, and is used prin- 
cipally for greater plasticity. 


Curing Facilities 

Ten curing rooms, conveniently lo- 
cated in an “L” shape, with loading 
doors facing the machines, requires a 
minimum of travel from the Otto 
Ladwig off-bearers. Two rooms are 
of 7000-block capacity and eight rooms 
have a capacity of 6400 block. The 
rooms are of Haydite block construc- 
tion with a 10-in. Haydite roof slab. 
The Haydite concrete used in this con- 
struction offers ample insulation for 
the temperatures encountered. 

Best Block Co. has curing room 
schedules for either one- or two-shift 
operation of the plant. The curing 
cycle for one shift is seven hours (to- 
tal steam time) at 160 deg. F., fol- 
lowed by two hours dry heat; and for 
two shifts the time is cut to five hours 
at 220 deg. F. followed by one and one 
half hours dry heat. The pressure at 
the boiler for the first temperature is 
30 lb. and for the second is 50 lb. 

Steam is generated by an 80-hp. 
Schwaube marine boiler, oil-fired by 
a Westinghouse controlled Ray oil 
burner. There were two major factors 
considered in the change-over from 
coal to oil firing for the boiler. The 
most important was the need for in- 
creased steam pressure, which was 
made available by an electrically con- 
trolled oil fire. The second factor was 
utility: the oil burner gives a con- 
stant temperature — controlled feed, 
and frees a man for other work in 
the plant who had previously been re- 
quired almost constantly as a coal 
stoker. Also the presence of John L. 
Lewis in the coal picture was a factor 
in the decision to change to‘oil. 

A 42-block lift truck rack has been 
found best adapted for transporting 
the block from the 420-block per hr. 
machines, and a 72-block rack for the 
new Stearns machine. Five lift trucks 
are provided for handling block racks: 
one gas (Clark) and four electric 
(one hand), Elwood-Parker and Bar- 
rett. 

A total of 17 trucks is operated: 14 
5-ton flat beds, two 5-cu. yd. dumps 
and one 18-ton, 22-ft. long semi-trail- 
er unit. Deliveries are made over a 
radius of 100 miles from the plant, 
and occasionally the big semi-trailer 
makes hauls uf several hundred miles. 

Sales of the company are principal- 
ly to contractors of large industrial 
buildings and schools, but in the early 
1930’s and during the height of the 
recent building ban, the expanded 
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Rear view of plant, showing upper end of belt 

conveyor from aggregate hopper below track 

level. Bucket elevator for bulk cement has re- 
placed bagged cement deliveries 


farm market provided a large per- 
centage of the firm’s sales. Best Block 
Co. has no staff of salesmen at the 
present, though the need for such a 
staff in the immediate future is ap- 
preciated. At present all selling is 
done by the principals of the company, 
with perhaps the greatest share being 
sold by the consulting engineer the 
company provides to contractors in 
large installations not only of block 
buildings but also roof slabs and floor 
fillers. . 


Replace Old Machines 


(Continued from page 121) 
(2) this hopper (with sides about 
8-in. high) moves over the mold and 
fills it; (3) vibration starts as the 
hopper moves back; (4) the mold 
moves forward and, simultaneously, 
the excess is struck off; (5) at the 
end of this horizontal travel, the mold 
is now under the press-out plate. The 
press-out plate compresses the blocks 
to proper height before pressing them 





Loaded pallets of block from the machine are 
placed on lift truck platform and moved to 
stockpile area 
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through the mold onto wooden pallets 
that are hand-fed into the front of 
the machine. (6) The mold slides back 
to its original position, and the cycle 
repeats. The press-out plate is adjust- 
able so that blocks of uniform height 
can be made. The degree of this ad- 
justment will depend somewhat upon 
the mix used. The entire operation is 
automatic, with the cycles electrically 
controlled. 


Cement-Aggregate 
Reaction Test 


AN ATTEMPT TO EVOLVE a qualita- 
tive test for cement-aggregate reac- 
tion that would give direct evidence of 
expansion and still be sufficiently sim- 
ple for easy and quick application, led 
to development of the bi-aggregate 
slab used by the Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research, Australia. 
The test is based on the distortion or 
torque produced in a body undergoing 
differential expansion. 

Concrete to be tested is formed into 
a slab 4- x 2- x \%-in., with the thick- 
ness being made up of two layers of 
%-in. each, composed of a known non- 
reactive aggregate concrete and the 
material being tested. After curing 
in a moist cabinet for 24-hr. at 70 
deg. F., the mold is removed and the 
slab stored in moist air in a sealed 
container at room temperature (or 
110 deg. F.) for various lengths of 
time. This method of storing was 
found to be most suitable for cement- 
aggregate reaction by T. E. Stanton, 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
1940. The control half of the slab is 
made with a clear rounded quartz 
sand from Leighton Buzzard, Eng- 
land, known to set up no reaction with 
cement. 

First indication of reaction is given 
by development of damp-looking spots 
on the side of the slab bearing the re- 
active concrete (the non-reactive side 
shows ho spots). These spots are be- 
lieved to be due to the formation of 
silicate gel around grains of reactive 
aggregate, as suggested by H. S. 
Meissner, American Concrete Insti- 
tute, 1941. 

Number, size and development time 
of the spots gives a rough indication 
of the reactive or expansive quality 
of the aggregate under test. Period 
of spot development varies from six 
days for highly reactive material to 
as much as 80 days for aggregate 
showing only slight reaction. Slabs 
showing spots in six days can be ex- 
pected to evidence distortion in as 
little as 28 days. 


Ready-Mix Operation 
READY-MIxX CONCRETE Co., Yankton, 
S. D., has been actively developing 
local markets with the result it found 
it necessary to expand its original 
plant after only a year’s operation. 
Present capacity is 200 cu. yd. per 
20-hr. day. Maynard Larson is presi- 
dent and R. J. Blaszek plant manager. 
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Overall view of concrete products plant which will produce block, precast sections, and concrete pipe 





Manufacture Both Pipe and Block 


New Stockton, Calif., plant of Basalite Divi- 
sion, Basalt Rock Co., is of unusual construc- 
tion. Office and display room is modernistic 


OME OF THE ACTIVITIES of the Basalt 

Rock Co., Basalite Division, Napa, 
Calif., were described in Rock Prop- 
ucts, April, 1947, in which it was 
mentioned that a new plant was being 
built at Stockton, Calif. An outline 
was given showing the determining 
factors in selecting location of a plant. 
The essence of these factors were: the 
plant must be located in a center of 
population; must be on a main high- 
way; must have sufficient ground and 
terrain of such a nature that it could 
be attractively landscaped, etc. It was 
pointed out that the plant should be 
designed for the highest possible op- 


Interior is of unusual construction. Structural members were made of surplus pipe from shipyard 


By W. B. LENHART 


erating officiency, yet be designed so 
as to be attractive to passing motor- 
ists. The value of a neat appearing 
plant as a sales point cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

Having gone over these points with 
A. G. STREBLOW, president of Basalt 
Rock Co., some months before the ar- 
ticle was published the writer should 
have been prepared for any surprises, 
but on inspecting the completed new 
plant found there still were unantici- 





operations welded together to form an exceptionally strong framework 
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pated developments to be found in 
concrete masonry plant design. It car- 
ries out to a high degree the desires 
and intent of its owners to present a 
striking and pleasing appearance. One 
cannot help but get the impression, 
from this plant, that there is an in- 
dustry that is sound and capable of 
meeting the highest demands of the 
builder and contractor. It is a striking 
contrast to the many so-called block 
plants that could be more aptly de- 
scribed as a “nigger’s back yard.” 

The plant dwarfs most of the block 
plants we have seen and is more im- 
posing in appearance than any in the 
west. The large structure housing the 
equipment is located towards the back 
and center of a 12%-acre plot of 
ground that was first levelled, then 
rolled and packed and finally paved 
with 5 to 6 in. of Armorcoat asphaltic 
paving. The entire area has been 
fenced with a 72-in., steel link fence 
and in the front (center) of the lot 
is located a large, modernistic office 
and display room. A neat change room 
for the men also is provided. The 
plant is located about four miles south 
of Stockton on U. S. Highway No. 50 
which is one of the arterial highways 
connecting the San Joaquin valley 
cities with the San Francisco Bay 
area. 


Also Will Make Pipe 

The Basalt Rock Co. has been in the 
concrete masonry business for many 
years but in this new plant the com- 
pany will make its first venture into 
the concrete pipe manufacturing busi- 
ness. The new plant will have a 
McCracken pipe machine that manu- 
factures pipe up to 36-in. diameter. 
Two Besser Super Vibrapacs have 
been installed for concrete block man- 
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ufacture with provision for possible 
addition of a third machine. 

The main building housing these 
units is 100- x 162-ft. and is 85 ft. 
high. Near the top of this building is 
a line of four steel bins, each with 
four compartments, that have a total 
capacity of 2400 cu. yds. of aggre- 
gates. Below each bin section is the 
weigh batching equipment, with sep- 
arate scales for cement and for the 
aggregates. There are four sets of 
Toledo scales; 5000 lb. capacity for 
the aggregates and 2000 lb. for the 
cement. Below the batching equipment 
are the 50-cu. ft. Besser mixers, and 
these mixers discharge to the hoppers 
over the block machines below. The 
mixers are driven by 30-hp. Allis- 
Chalmers motors. A separate 400-bbl. 
steel silo for cement is provided for 
each batcher. The cement silos are 
behind the aggregates bins, and ce- 
ment is delivered to each cement 
weighing hopper by an inclined screw 
conveyor, flow of cement to the screw 
being controlled through a Caldwell 
rotary cement gate that is driven from 
the tail assembly of the conveyor. 
Cement screws are driven by General 
Electric motors through Pacific mo- 
torized speed reducers. 

The concrete pipe machine is fed 
mixed concrete over an inclined belt 
conveyor. This method of installation 
was provided to give more head room. 
The batching equipment could be used 
for ready-mixed concrete if desired 
since there is enough head room pro- 
vided for trucks to get under the 
batcher. 


Unusual Structural Design 

The entire structure is of steel and 
reinforced concrete of heavy design. 
Supporting the steel bins are 20 mas- 
sive steel legs made up of heavy weld- 
ed 12-in. diameter steel pipe. The knee 
braces that are a part of each of the 
pillar members are also of 12-in. di- 
ameter pipe with the triangular open- 
ings between the post and knee braces 
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Two of the high production concrete block machines 


filled with welded steel plate. They 
give one the impression of extreme 
strength and rigidity, but actually 
they were designed to carry the loads 
intended. The “I” beams supporting 
the mixer and batcher floor are 4- x 
14-in. with wood floors on the super- 
structure to prevent foot slippage. 
The main floor is of concrete. The in- 
side and outside of the building have 
been painted with aluminum paint. 


Curing Facilities 

In front of the block machines, but 
with ample room between, are 11 
steam-curing kilns measuring 7 ft., 
6-in. by 68 ft., 8-in. These kilns were 
designed to correspond with the 
widths and sizes of the racks used so 
as to fully utilize the kiln space. The 
kilns are open at both ends to facili- 
tate loading and unloading. They were 
kept narrow so that the doors could 
be easily shut quickly. The kilns are 
of concrete masonry construction with 
reinforced slab concrete roof. Steam 
for curing is supplied by an oil-fired 
250-hp. marine boiler removed from 


one of the ships salvaged in the ship- 
yards of the company. The oil storage 
tanks for the steam plant are mount- 
ed horizontally on top of the kilns, 
with a 48-in. diameter American 
Blower fan, also located on top of the 
kilns, for circulation of steam through 
the kilns. The electrical transformers 
also are mounted on top of the kilns. 

Immediately behind the kilns is a 
53- x 162-ft. covered storage area 
with two electric overhead cranes 
spanning the area. This area may 
later be used to fabricate structural 
concrete roofing slabs and _ similar 
items. 

Aggregates are delivered to the 
plant over Southern Pacific rails 
where a 16-car switch has been pro- 
vided. A Caterpillar tractor is used 
for spotting cars at the hopper. The 
cars dump to a track hopper serving 
a 24-in. inclined conveyor belt on 
286 ft. centers. The belt is B. F. Good- 
rich and rides on Jeffrey carrier rolls. 
This belt discharges to a Link-Belt 
shuttle conveyor over the aggregate 





Medernistic office built of Basalite construction, including a new veneer slab, 21/4- x 24-in., at the front entrance. The pylon, above the concrete slab 
roof, is stuccoed, and will have in large block letters the word, BASALITE 
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PLANT DESIGN 











Curing facilities, sliding door construction 


bins. The equipment will handle a 
60-ton car in about 16 minutes. Most 
of the aggregate used is pumice se- 
cured from company-owned deposits 
near Napa, Calif. 

Portlaad cement is delivered to the 
plant via trucks and is elevated to the 
top of the plant by a conventional 
screw conveyor and bucket elevator 
system and delivered to the four 
storage silos by screw conveyor. 

The plant was designed under the 
direction of Don McCall, chief engi- 
neer for the Basalt Rock Co., with 
A. F. Liebscher attending to the struc- 
tural design. Ernest Illsley was the 
construction superintendent for the 
company. Alex Lommel is district 
manager at Stockton. 


Concrete Products News 

ENTERPRISE ACADEMY, Enterprise, 
Kan., has announced the opening of 
the Enterprise Concrete Block Manu- 
facturing Co., under the direction of 
E. P. Heinrich. 

JONES CONSTRUCTION Co., Pleasan- 
ton, Kan. has started the production 
of. concrete block at the rate of one 
every three minutes. J. T. Jones is 
manager. 

CLEMENS ARENZ AND JOSEPH BOLZ 
have announced plans to build a con- 
crete block plant at Kiel Wis. 

BELVIEW CEMENT PropuCcT Co., Bel- 
view, Minn., now is producing con- 
crete drain tile at the rate of 3,000 
tile per day, under the management of 
Mr. Omtvedt. 

BARNUM BLOCK AND BRICK Co., 
Barnum, Minn., has started the manu- 
facture of concrete block. Vern 
Thompson, George Hansen, and Jo- 
seph H. Johnson are plant managers. 

JAMES BUCHANAN AND MARTIN 
REESE have announced the opening of 
the B. and R. Block Co. at Franklin, 
Ohio, for the production of cinder and 
concrete block. 
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E. A. ROGGE, owner and operator of 
the Cast Stone Block Co., Marinette, 
Wis., has begun the manufacture of 
cast concrete steps and concrete joists 
under a patent obtained in 1943. The 
steps feature an interlocking lug that 
will insure their remaining in place. 

KOLINSKI CONCRETE Co., West Al- 
lis., Wis., has increased its stock from 
2000 shares no par value to 3000 
shares no par value. 

MALcCo CONCRETE BLocK Co., Hum- 
boldt, Tenn., consisting of a partner- 
ship between Frank Morris and Bruce 
Alexander, has been dissolved. 

A. E. Morris has been named new 
superintendent at the Decatur, Ala., 
plant of the Universal Concrete Pipe 
Co, of Columbus, Ohio. 

CEMENT PRODUCTS Co., Missouri 
Valley, lowa, has been purchased by 
Charles P. Gilmore and will now be 
known as the Gilmore Cement Block 
Plant. 

Wart Cooper, Clarksdale, Miss., in 
partnership with F. J. Jacks of Tuni- 
ca, Miss., has started a ready mixed 
concrete plant in Clarksdale. 

HESLER & LA Rue, INc., Evans 
Mills, N. Y., has begun production of 
cinder find concrete block at a capac- 
ity of 2,000 per day. The new firm, 
which has been capitalized at $50,000, 
has the following officers: William H. 
Hesler, president; Benjamin H. Hes- 
ler, Jr., vice-president; and Edward 
J. La Rue, secretary-treasurer. 

SYLVESTER J. LINTON, Tonawanda, 
N. Y., had his concrete products plant 
damaged to the extent of $2,000 by a 
fire caused by an overheated motor. 

COUGHLIN CONCRETE BLOCK Co., El- 
lenville, N. Y., engaged in the manu- 
facture of concrete and cinder block, 
lost a hydraulic lift and had other 
machinery damaged in a fire caused 
by a spark from a gasoline engine. 

H. A. KruM, owner and operator of 
the Red River Cement Products Co., 
East. Grand Forks, Minn., has an- 
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nounced the installation of a new 
Besser Super-Vibra Pac concrete block 
machine at his plant. The new equip- 
ment has a capacity of 600 blocks 
per hour. 

DopGE CITY CEMENT PRODUCTS Co., 
Dodge City, Kan., has been purchased 
by Jack Kinzy from L. C. Kinzey and 
Grant Stannard. The company spe- 
cializes in concrete block for founda- 
tions, stepping stones, concrete drain- 
age tile, concrete brick for walls, silo 
blocks, and also supplies ready-mix 
concrete. 

CONCRETE BLock & CEMENT BRICK 
Co., has started a concrete block and 
brick plant in Amherst, Wis., with a 
capacity of 1000 block per day. Kelley 
Nash and Nels Westenberger are the 
owners. 

LLoyp K. CooN has opened a con- 
crete block plant in Sigourney, Iowa, 
with a capacity of 1000 block per day. 

C. B. CAVANAH, JAMES CAVANAH 
AND B. F. MCNEELEY, all of Madison- 
ville, Ky., have purchased a concrete 
block plant at Dresden, Tenn., from 
Chester Carlisle, who started the busi- 
ness several months ago. 

WESTERN READY MIx Co., Quincy, 
Ill., has started the production of 
mixed concrete at the rate of 200 yd. 
per day. John Fierke, who also is 
connected with the Missouri Gravel 
Co., is president of the concern, and 
Orville Flaiz is secretary and plant 
manager. 

U. S. ENGINEER WATERWAY EXPERI- 
MENT STATION, Clinton, Miss., has es- 
tablished a $500,000 concrete research 
laboratory at its sub-station. This is 
the first laboratory of its kind to be 
opened in the United States. 

HEMINGFORD HOLLOSTONE Co., Alli- 
ance, Neb., has started the production 
of cement block at the rate of 3000 
per day. Bruce Hagemeister and Ben 
Hyland own and operate the plant. 

READY-M1Ix CONCRETE Co., Yankton, 
S. D., is now producing 200 tons of 
ready-mixed concrete per day. May- 
nard Larson is president of the con- 
cern and R. J. Blazek is plant mana- 
ger. 

LAWRENCE WALTON of Sabetha, 
Kans., has been experimenting with 
a new type of poured concrete hous- 
ing construction which he has found 
very successful. It consists of pouring 
the walls of the building into forms 
laid flat on the ground and then rais- 
ing the walls into position with a 
derrick. The walls are joined together 
by welding the steel reinforcing rods 
at the corners. 

READY-MIx CONCRETE Co., Plain- 
view, Texas, under construction by the 
Amarillo Cement and Builders Co., 
Amarillo, Texas, has started the pro- 
duction of cinder concrete block un- 
der the management of Harry Gar- 
mand. 

JARVIS & STRANGE CONCRETE PROD- 
ucts Co. has been established at Up- 
ton, Ky., to manufacture and sell con- 
crete block. J. A. Strange and Clem 
Jarvis are the owners. 
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NEW MACHINERY 














Concrete Block Fork 


SCHMIDGALL MFG. Co., Peoria, IIl., 
has developed a completely automatic 
fork of unique design for attachment 
to any lift truck, eliminating the need 





Concrete block fork for lift truck has rubber 
gripping mechanism 


for pallets in handling concrete block. 
The prongs are steel plate individual- 
ly bolted to the lower part of the pro- 
tecting structure and easily removed. 
When the load is prong-lifted and 
comes in contact .with the prong, a 
rubber gripping mechanism is actu- 
ated. The rubber grippers can be re- 
placed at low cost. 

Block made with any aggregate in 
4-, 6-, 8-, and 12-in. sizes can be han- 
dled by the Schmidgall concrete block 
fork model 33. The capacity of the 
fork is limited only by the capacity of 
the lift truck on which it is used. It 
can be mounted or detached in less 
than two minutes as there is no con- 
trolling mechanism involved between 
the lift truck and the fork. The prongs 
are self-cleaning and will not become 
clogged with dust or particles. 


Block Machine - 
With Hydraulic Ejector 


LESLIE C. MILLER SUPPLY, INC., Bed- 
ford, Ohio, is manufacturing the Agi- 
tamper block machine which features 
hydraulic operation of the block ejec- 
tor. The ejector comprises an hydrau- 
lic oil pump actuating a cylinder 
which is powered with a %-hp. motor 

















Block machine with hydraulic block ejector 


operating through a clutch. A simple 
movement of the valve causes the 
block to be hydraulically ejected. 

This machine is so constructed that 
the mold box and the cores are moved 
positively in a synchronous action, 
agitating the concrete, causing it to 
settle rapidly with each movement of 
the core and box, exerting a positive 
squeezing effect at the rate of 2600 
actual tamps per minute. The core 
and mold box movement is powered by 
%-hp. electric motor. It is said that 
very little noise and vibration is no- 
ticeable with this machine. Weight of 
the machine is only 430 lb. 

This company also announces that 
it is the authorized agent of the Old 
English drop siding block giving the 
effect of a wooden drop siding to 
houses built with this block. Royalties 
for the manufacture of this block are 
relatively low. 


Improved Haulage Unit 
For Concrete 

MAXON CONSTRUCTION Co., INC., 
Dumpcrete Division, Dayton, Ohio, 
has improved its 2-cu. yd. Dumpcrete 
for hauling air-entrained concrete and 
other materials. Discharge height was 








~ 


High discharge concrete haulage unit 


increased to a point of over 5 ft. off 
the ground; the chute assembly can 
now be quickly and easily swung away 
to either side when dumping sand and 
gravel or concrete without using the 
chute. Steel plate running boards have 
been added to provide protection from 
road dirt and may be used as a plat- 
form for operating discharge controls. 

A larger Dumpcrete has been an- 
nounced which will have a 3-cu. yd. 
rated concrete capacity and a water 
level capacity of 5 cu. yd. A 4-cu. yd. 
body also is being produced. 


Tongue-and-Groove 
Concrete Block 

DINABURG EQUIPMENT Co., Bing- 
hampton, N. Y., a division of Dina- 
burg Block Co., has brought out its 
Insul-Block machine to make a spe- 
cial type tongue-and-groove block 
with which a cavity wall construction 
is laid up. ’ 

The machine, employing high rate 
of vibration, uses a wood pallet. The 
off-bearer and pallet feeder is com- 
pleted as one operation, and the strip- 
per is controlled by foot button. It is 
a two-man operation with a produc- 
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‘tion of about 900 block per 8-hr. day. 

It is said that the inside walls of 
block, due to their insulation quali- 
ties, can be painted or papered direct- 





Block machine which makes a tongue-and- 
grooved block 


ly. No furring is necessary on inside 
walls. The block is tongue-and-grooved 
on four ends, and can be arranged 
for a clapboard effect. It is in two 
sections joined by reinforcing rods. 


Self-Furring Block 


SIMON BRENNER, merchant of Woo- 
ster, Ohio, and JAMES McComas, de- 
signer and builder of the same city, 
have collaborated in the design of 
what has been termed a “self-furring” 
concrete block. Details of the design 

















Showing wall construction with “self-furring” 
concrete block 


and the method of laying up in a 
wall are shown in the illustration. 
The grooves permit the steel lath to 
be stretched across the corrugated 
surface of the units for plastering. 
They also form channels for cold air 
returns and the installation of utility 
pipes and conduit. 


Trencher for Pipe 


PARSONS Co., Newton, Iowa, sub- 
sidiary of the Koehring Co., has an- 
nounced the 200 Wheel Trenchliner 
which should prove to be a useful tool 
for concrete pipe manufacturers who 
also contract for the laying and in- 
stallation of pipe. This machine digs 
up to 5 ft. 6 in. deep, with a maximum 
digging width of 24 in. Digging speeds 
range from 2.5 in. to 20 ft. per min- 
ute. Gas or Diesel power is available. 
Koehring shovel type crawler shoes, 
18 in. or 24 in., as well as tractor type 
shoes can be furnished. 
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Advertising literature illustrates concrete log block 


Lightweight Aggregate 

DANT & RUSSELL, St. Helens, Ore., 
has developed a new building material 
known as Dantore. This product is 
made from perlite by expanding the 
crushed product in a furnace at 2500 
deg. Three products, using Dantore, 
are now being marketed: lightweight 
plaster aggregate, acoustical plaster, 
and ready-to-use hardwall plaster. 
Other products also are being devel- 
oped. Dantore weighs only 12 lb. per 
cu. ft. as compared with 85 Ib. per 
cu. ft. for sand. It is claimed that 
the little glass globules of Dantore 
and the gypsum are more flexible in 
adjustment to the stresses of settling, 
and it also offers a considerable de- 
gree of insulation. 


Concrete Log Cabins 

YARTER CEMENT LOG BLOocK Co., 
Big Bear City, Calif., is manufactur- 
ing block that simulates logs for a log 
cabin effect when laid up in a wall, 
with either peeled log or bark effect 
dependent on the type of paint applied. 
N.-H. Yarter has a franchise from 
John Newport, inventor of the proc- 
ess, who states that the special log 
block forms can be made to fit any 
block machine. 

The company is particularly well 
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situated for manufacture of this type 
of block, being located in the Big Bear 
valley of the Sierra Madre mountains, 
a favorite summer and winter resort 
spot for residents of Los Angeles. 
Company advertising emphasizes the 
fire resistant qualities of concrete 
block construction; which is a potent 
selling point in this area of frequent 
forest fires. 

Two Flam machines enable the com- 
pany to produce 6000 block per day, 
plus other concrete specialties. Be- 
cause the valley does not supply a 
good grade of stone, aggregate must 
be brought up from San Bernardino. 
The block measure 4- x 8- x 12-in. and 
sell for 17.9¢; two types of corner for 
either mitered corner or log end cost 
18.4¢ and 19.8¢, respectively. 


Association President 


JAMES O. HALL, who is associated 
with Tison and Hall Concrete Prod- 
ucts Co., Harrisburg, IIl., has been 
elected president of the Southern IIli- 
nois Concrete Manufacturers Associ- 
ation. Other officers elected include: 
F. E. Holmes, Marion Block Co., Mar- 
ion, Ill., vice-president; Robert E. 
Eadie, Carmi Concrete Products Co., 
Carmi, IIl., secretary; and R. E. Gor- 
don, Sesser Concrete Products Co., 
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Sesser, Ill., treasurer. Lewis Phillips 
of the Phillips Concrete Works, Ben- 
ton, Ill., and John Stankavich of 
Mount Vernon, Ill., were elected di- 
rectors to fill vacancies that had ex- 
pired. 


Portable Air Compressor 
Lubrication Manual 


LUBRICATION of portable air com- 
pressors is the subject of Texas Com- 
pany’s publication “Lubrication” for 
May. This issue is chiefly concerned 
with the proper lubrication of equip- 
ment, and is complete with graphs, 
charts, line drawings and photographs 
of all principal makes of air compres- 
sors. This booklet might be called a 
basic text on the lubrication and 
maintenance of gas, oil and Diesel 
driven portable compressors. 

The first few pages discuss general 
lubricating technique, coupled with 
the proper type of oil to withstand 
presures and discharge temperatures 
of single- and two-stage air compres- 
sors. Next are taken up advantages 
inherent in the use of naphthenic ver- 
sus paraffine base oils. 

The conclusion is drawn that for 
most compressors and most opera- 
tions, naphthenic base oils are desir- 
able. Points covered in support of this 
view are bearing lubrication (force 
feed or splash system), cylinder lubri- 
cation, pressure, condensation and non 
carbon-forming tendencies of this oil. 
The publication closes with an admo- 
nition to operators to avail themselves 
of benefits which result from the use 
of suitable additives in lubricants for 
both compressors and engines of such 
portable equipment. 


Elected M.W. Grand Master 


ALTON J. BLANK, general manager 
of Cementos Atoyac, S. A., Puebla, 
Mexico, has been elected Grand Mas- 
ter of M.W. York Grand Lodge of 
Mexico, F. & A.M., for the year 1947- 
1948. Mr. Blank became associated 
with the cement industry under the 
guidance of his father, the late John 
A. Blank. He was chief chemist, first 
for the Georgia Cement and Stone Co. 
and later for the Phoenix Portland 
Cement, Co. In January, 1926, he went 
to Mexico as chief chemist for the 
Tolteca Cement Co. in Tolteca, Hidal- 
go. Two years later he joined Cemen- 
tos Atoyac, S. A., as general super- 
intendent and supervising chemist, 
and subsequently became general 
manager of this company and five of 
its subsidiaries. Mr. Blank has written 
some 60 articles on cement chemistry 
and problems of the industry, many 


of which have appeared in Rock . 


Propucts. He lost both of his parents 
in an automobile accident in Virginia 
in March, 1946. 


Named Superintendent 

A. E. Morris, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Universal Concrete 
Pipe Co., Columbus, Ohio, for several 
years, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Decatur, Ala., plant. 
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Lift Truck Attachment 


HANDLING CONCRETE PIPE has been 
made simpler and has been speeded 
up by the adoption of a special at- 
tachment for lift trucks designed by 
H. M. Shaw, president of the N. C. 
Products Co., Raleigh, N. C. Pipe can 
be yard-stored in neat rows or can be 
loaded to trucks easily and quickly 
with the aid of this attachment. The 
accompanying illustrations show the 
manner in which the pipe is handled. 

The attachment is a frame of weld- 
ed construction consisting of %-in. 
steel plates. It is 9-in. thick, 2-ft. 3%- 
in. high, and 15-ft. 4-in. in overall 
length. It has three sections, the cen- 
ter one 8-ft. 4-in. long and the two 
end sections each 42-in. long. These 
end sections can be removed, if de- 
sired, in a matter of a few minutes. 
Cold-rolled shafts, or arms, 2%4-in. in 
diameter and 3-ft. 8%-in. long, with 
a collar 8%-in. from the end, are in- 
serted into keyed holes in the face of 
the frame. A projection on the arm 
corresponding to the shape of the 
keyed hole secures the arm to the 
plate when the arm is turned a quar- 
ter turn. 

Holes in the frame are placed at 
proper intervals to accommodate dif- 


. * 
Laz 


Above: Large number of concrete pipes can be handled with special attachment on lift truck. 


ferent sizes of pipe. There are five 
rows, each with different spacing. 
Eight 15-in. pipe can be handled on 
the eight arms in the one row, with 
seven more units supported above the 
row of eight pipe. Spacing of the 
arms permits the handling of seven 
18-in. pipe, with six more supported 
above; five 24-in. or three 42-in. units. 
For the larger sizes, each unit is sup- 
ported by two of the arms, while for 
the smaller sizes, each arm handles 
one pipe. 

The lift truck in service at this 
plant is a 7-ton Ross, although the 
frame attachment can be adapted to 
any type of lift truck with sufficient 
capacity. 


Mr. Shaw, originator of this im- _ 


proved method of conveyance, invites 
inquiries should other pipe manufac- 
turers be interested. 


Lightweight Roof Slabs 


DUFFCON CONCRETE PRropucts, INC., 
Cresskill, N. J., is manufacturing a 
lightweight reinforced concrete chan- 
nel roof slab in standard sections, 
24-in. wide, 2%-in. leg and 1-in. web 
with dapped edge. Capacity of the 
plant is approximately 3000-ft. of 
units per day, using high early 








Below: Showing how “arms” are inserted in steel frame 
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strength portland cement, Waylite ag- 
gregate and plain sand, with forms 
being filled on a vibrating table. Com- 
pressive strength of these units is 
3360 p.s.i. at 28 days. 

Board of Standards and Appeals, 
New York City, conducted load bear- 
ing tests by supporting typical units 
at each end with a 7-ft. clear span, 
using 94-lb. bags of cement for load. 
Average of three tests was 3446 lb. 
load before breaking. 


Curing Cycle Test Report 

NATIONAL CONCRETE MASONRY As- 
SOCIATION has just issued an interim 
report on findings during the first 
phase of extensive tests to determine 
the best optimum methods for steam 
curing various types of block. Tests 
are being carried out at three differ- 
ent plants producing three types of 
block: sand and gravel aggregate, 
Celocrete and cinder aggregate. 

Variations are greatest in the 
amount of live steam time in the kiln 
and temperature range; with lesser 
differences in soaking period and hot 
air drying time also being noted. Re- 
sults are expressed in percentages of 
the strength ratio between the steam 
cured block and the control block 
(taken from the same batch and moist 
cured). Paul M. Woodworth, Chair- 
man, Technical Problems Committee, 
Subcommittee I on Curing Methods, 
is supervising the test program. A 
more complete and detailed report on 
these tests will be released later this 
year, when it will be possible to in- 
clude results of other curing studies 
not yet completed, together with 
auxiliary data pertinent to curing 
methods. 


Packaged Stone Entrance 

Conco BUILDING PRopuctTs, INC., 
Mendota, IIl., is now placing on the 
market through national distributors 
12 patterns of stone entrance, each 
piece cut and numbered at the quarry. 
A typical stone entrance consists of 
385 units, and can be laid up by a 
brick layer merely by following the 
numbered chart shipped with each 
package. The economies of standard- 
ization and mass production make 
these entrances available for as little 
as $50. 


Ready-Mix Plant to Open 
A. P. CAUSBY AND Co., Lenoir, N. C., 
will soon open a ready-mix concrete 
plant adjoining the Lenoir Mills. A. 
P. Causby and Guy Connelly are co- 
owners of the new enterprise. The 
concern will operate a fleet of trucks 
to furnish ready-mix concrete for all 


types of construction in the area. 


Two-Level Plant 


ALLISON CONCRETE PRopUCTS Co., 
Stanberry, Mo., has placed a new 
plant in operation with a capacity of 
1000 units per day. Earth reclaimed 
from the plant excavation was utilized 
to build ramps, allowing trucks deliv- 
ered aggregate to be dumped directly 
to overhead bins. 
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Clipper Masonry Saws 


Your Special Size and Shape Brick 
or Concrete Block can now be 
“Tailor-Made” at a moment's notice! 
































The new Clipper Multiple Cutting 
Principle makes possible faster cut- 
ting of every masonry material re- 
gardless of hardness. 


Here are a few typical examples of 
the speed and accuracy with which 
concrete products and fire brick can 
be cut. 


This concrete 
block, converted 
into a special 
size,was cutcom- 
pletely in two in 
19 seconds. 





One of the many 


intricate cuts 
performed on 
first quality clay 
brick for heat 
treating furnaces 
—made in 8 sec. 


» 
q 





Rotary Kiln 
Blocks, cut to 
size for “key” 
bricks in rotary 
kilns, require on- 
ly 10sec. forcom- 
pletion of cut. 





Basic refractories 
for steel furnaces 
or cement kilns 
must be accur- 
ately installed. 
This magnesite 
brick was cut in 
12 seconds! 
















CLIPPER MFG. COMPANY 


Warwick at 28th, Kansas City 8, Mo. 








Thomas W. Noble Award 


| 
| THE NATIONAL CONCRETE MASONRY 
ASSOCIATION, Chicago, IIl., has agreed 
to sponsor the Thomas W. Noble 
| Award for the achievement, idea or 
| suggestion which offers the most val- 
| uable contribution to the industry. A 
| cash award of $500 will be made an- 
| nually for the best contribution. All 
rules, procedure and judging are | 
| solely in the hands of the past presi- | 
dents of the Association. Mr. Noble, | 
| who has for many years been engaged | 
| 


as a distributor for concrete products 
machinery, made the offer of the 
Award in a desire to stimulate 





T. W. Noble | 


thought and initiative on the part of 
producers and their employes for the 
continued prosperity of individual | 
| plants and the industry as a whole. | 


| Awarded Huge Concrete 
| Cribbing Slab Contract 


Port ANGELES CONCRETE PRODUCTS 
Co., Port Angeles, Wash., has received | 
a contract for casting 9000 concrete 

| 
| 





| 

| slabs for cribbing as a part of the 
| Hugh Govan project for Olympia 
| highway widening along Lake Cres- 
| cent. Fred Strange, plant manager, 
| said that this was the largest order 
| of its kind ever placed on the Olympic 
| peninsula. 


Start Ready-Mix Plant 


LUEBKE CONCRETE Co., Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis., recently started production 
of ready-mixed concrete. George Lueb- 
ke is president of the new company 
and Mrs. Luebke is office manager. 





| Farm Trade Developed 


GEORGE KAUTZMAN, Beach, N. D., 

| recently began operation of a block 

plant. The plant has a capacity of 800 

| block per day with a Concrete Block 
| Equipment machine. 
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Complete 


EQUIPMENT AND 
ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Equipment for al] phases of manufac- 
turing concrete cinder block and other 
lightweight aggregate units. Our engi- 
neering service for new plants and 
modernizing old ones will help you 
operate more economically. 


Stearns Clipper Stripper Machines; 
Stearns Joltcrete Machines; Stearns 
Mixers; Cast Iron and Press Steel 
pallets. Straublox Oscillating At- 
tachments, etc. 

Repair parts for: Anchor, Stearns, 
Blystone Mixers and many others. 












Anchor Concrete Mchy. Go. 


1191 Fairview Ave., Columbus 8, Ohio 





























CONCRETE 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
JAY-BEE MIXERS! 


MOTOR 
INCLUDED! 
Rugged construction! Twin spiral mixin 
blades! High . que steel cut gears 
Regulated discharge! Visible mixing! Job- 
tested design! |2 to 24 cu. ft. sizes. Other 
sizes to your specifications. ORDER NOW! 


J. B. HUNT & SONS 


INCORPORATED 
323 West Martin St., Raleigh, N. C. 


FREE LITERATURE 


Write for Details and Price List Today! 




















